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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The Government has begun suit for 
the dissolution of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, on the ground that it is a 
monopoly in contravention of the 
Sherman law. The court is asked to 
dissolve the various agreements by 
which the railroad obtained control of 91 per cent. of the 
gross freight revenue and 95 per cent. of the gross pas- 
senger revenue of New England, 85 per cent. of the 
water transportation, and 91 per cent. of the trolley 
mileage of the same district. There is also a request for 
restraint of the railroad from further attempts to monop- 
olize, and in case this restraint can not be exercised 
otherwise, a receiver is demanded, who will take over all 
the company’s property with a view to bringing all trans- 
actions into harmony with existing laws. Many remedies 
are suggested for the elimination of the present evils of 
the system. For instance, it is demanded that 


Railroad Affairs 


The New Haven be compelled to sell to persons not its 
stockholders or agents, or otherwise under its control and 
influence, all its interests in steamboat and trolley lines, in 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, in the Rutland Railroad Com- 
pany, in the New England Railroad Company, and in all the 
wharves and water terminals acquired by it, and that it be 
enjoined from thereafter holding such interests, and that the 
partnership contract between the New York Central and 
New Haven for the operation of the Boston & Albany be 
canceled. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is now engaged 
in an investigation of the Rock Island system. This road 
has lost heavily in recent investments. The purchase and 
resale of the St. Louis and San Francisco system resulted 
in a deficit of $13,000,000. Besides this $6,000,000 were 
lost in the purchase and sale of the controlling stock of 
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the Chicago & Alton Railroad, and $2,000,000 were lost 
in coal properties. There are signs which seem to indi- 
cate that the Southern Railway will be investigated later 
on. It has been denounced before a Senate sub-com- 
mittee which is looking into alleged discriminations in 
coal rates against Southern ports. Some officials of the 
New York Central have been indicted for violations of 
law and further west trouble has arisen between em- 
ployees and employers. A general strike of 55,000 fire- 
men and engineers on ninety-eight railroads west of 
Chicago will be called August 7 unless an agreement is 
reached in the meantime. The President has appealed to 
the men in the hope of averting the strike. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted a five per cent. 
rate increase in Central States on all articles except heavy 
freight, such as coal, bricks, and so on. The increase 
was denied New England lines and those in the Trunk 
Line Territory. The roads granted the increase will gain 
in yearly revenue some $16,000,000 or $20,000,000. The 
decision of the Commission, which is looked upon as 
fair, gives evidence of an attempt to do justice. Of late 
friends of the railroads have criticised the Government 
for unfair discrimination. In particular the action of the 
President, in ordering the suit against the New Haven, 
has been denounced as precipitate and harsh. No doubt, 
much that is enlightening will be revealed during the 
course of the suit. 


Canada.—The Dominion Government has decided that 
persons who, after three years in the country, are found 
unable to support themselves will be deported to the 
country from which they came. This 
decision will discourage immigration, 
of which Canada has great need to 
develop its natural resources, and will be regarded as a 
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confession on the part of the Government of its incom- 
petency to handle the problem of unemployment. 

The Montreal Stock Exchange closed on Tuesday, 
July 28, on account of war conditions, and the Premier, 
Sir R. L. Borden, and the members of the Canadian 
Government were called back to Ot- 
tawa from business and vacation for 
a Cabinet Council. They will decide 
what will be the best policy in case of war involving Eng- 
land, whether to order the militia abroad for service, or 
Thirty thousand men would 


Cabinet Council 


to call for volunteers. 
probably be required, and already many commanders of 
infantry, cavalry and artillery have volunteered together 
with their men. The nation is now regretting the defeat 
of the Naval Bill, which leaves Canada without ships to 
help the Home Government upon the sea. 


England.—The best efforts of the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Sir Edward Grey, and of the King to preserve 
European peace by mediation have failed to keep Ger- 
many, France and Russia from war. 
Seeing the drift of the Continental 
nations toward war, England herself 
issued military orders “of a precautionary and defensive 
character, not mobilization.” Leave of absence to troops 
and crews was recalled, all the coast ‘guarded, and the 
seaports made busy with fitting out of ships and quarter- 
ing of soldiers. One fleet, the strongest, is stationed in 
the North Sea, another at Hong Kong, and a third in the 
Mediterranean. On August 1, as a precautionary meas- 
ure to prevent the outflow of gold, the Stock Exchange 
was closed, and the Bank of England discount rate was 
raised to 10 per cent. The money crisis and the discount 


The War Crisis 


rate is the greatest since the Gurney failure in 1866. 
The next step will probably be the issuance of more one 
and five pound notes, and the suspension of the Bank 
Act requiring the Bank of England to pay for its notes in 
gold. 

A Cabinet meeting was called Sunday, August 2, to 
decide upon England's course of action. The situation 
is such that’ England can scarcely avoid participation in 


the conflict now under way. 


France.—On the eve of President Poincare’s visit to 
the Czar, M. Humbert made a sensational speech in the 
Senate.deploring France's unreadiness for war. He 

‘ charged in effect. that forts were 

The Humbert : " 
ill-protected 


CH poorly constructed, 
larges : 


against airships, inadequately pro- 
vided with wireless apparatus; there was no ammunition 
for the guns; the boot supply for the troops was short 
by 2,000,000 pairs. Although M. Messimy, the Minister of 
War, practically admitted the truth of these statements, 
yet neither the German press nor American officers give 
credence to them. There is a suspicion that the real 
purpose of the speech was to throw discredit on General 
Joffre. who is untrammeled by Masonic influence, in the 





hope of replacing him by General Sarrail, a too! of the 
politico-military bloc. 

Though not anxious for war, France is accepting the 
inevitable with courage, feeling that her position as a 
great Power is at stake. The issues are, of course, great. 
Victory will restore Alsace and 
and Lorraine, and will, moreover, en- 
able the country to dispense with 
some of its vast armaments and spend its surplus re- 
sources in developifig its colonies and expanding its com- 
merce. If beaten, France will probably fall from the 
rank of a first-class Power. The diminishing birth rate, 
the probable loss of some colonies and of a province at 
home would place the nation far down the line. If Italy 
should enter the mélée and emerge a victor, Nice, Savoy 
and Corsica might be annexed, thus weakening France 
still more. At present, however, it is impossible to say 
with certainty what the outcome for France will be. 

On July 31 Jean Leon Jaurés, leader of the united 
Socialists in the Chamber, was killed by a youth who ac- 
cused him of lack of patriotism in opposing the new 
military law. A Socialist, yet a mil- 
lionaire, a bold leader and an elo- 
quent speaker, Jaurés was a bitter 
enemy of the Church. He published the protest of Pius 
X against Loubet’s visit to the Quirinal, thus precipitat- 
ing the rupture between France and the Vatican. Jauré’s 
was an energetic defender of Dreyfus, and when France 
and Germany were at odds over Morocco he jorced the 
anti-German Delcassé out of office, thus averiing war. 
The murder is another deplorable example of ‘he utter 
disregard of all laws, so common amongst the younger 
generation of Frenchmen. 


The jVar 


The Death of 
Jaurés 


Germany.—Three facts brought to the attention of the 
German Evangelicals in the course of the present year 
have given them cause for much uneasiness. The first is 
that the Catholic schools are in«reas- 
ing the number of their pupils more 
rapidly than the Protestant schools ; 
the second, that the birth-rate is rising among Catholics 
and decreasing among Protestants, and the last is the 
surprising increase in the number of Catholics contrasted 
with the very slow progress of the Evangelical Chuich. 
The Protestant Dr. Frith, taking Prussia, the stronghold 
of Lutheranism in Germany, as the basis of his calctla- 
tions, has stated his belief that Catholics will actuzlly 
outnumber Protestants in Germany by the year 1961. 
More recent statistics from the whole of Germany oon- 
firm Dr. Frith’s opinion. Indeed, the Catholic A élnische 
lolksseitung thinks that the year 1925 will see Catho.ics 
in the majority. Figures show that in the period from 
1886 to 1911, the Catholic school population has increased 
53.2 per cent., while the Protestant increase was but 26.4 
per cent. In a pamphlet entitled “Decrease of the Brth- 
rate and Confession,” the Protestant Dr. Johannes “or- 
berger states quite plainly one reason why Catholics are 
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State Church 
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becoming stronger and Protestants weaker in the Em- 
pire: “As long as the present decrease of the birth-rate 
in Protestant Germany is so much greater than in the 
Roman Catholic sections, the latter must and will gain 
on the former with alarming rapidity.” There is yet 
another reason, however, which does not seem to have 
been touched on in the discussion between the Catholic 
and Protestant papers. For the last half century the 
teaching of the Evangelical theologians, with a few 
praiseworthy exceptions, has been dominated by ration- 
alism, the necessary consequence of Luther’s principle 
of private judgment. In the name of intellectual liberty, 
these “advanced thinkers’ have taken the liberty to 
doubt or deny the truths which form the very foundation 
of Christianity. Christ's divinity, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the very idea of the supernatural, have fared 
badly at their hands. These teachings have now filtered 
down to the mass of the German people. As a result the 
faith of many has been destroyed. On the other hand, 
this same period, despite oppressive laws, has been 
marked by unusual activity on the part of both clergy 
and faithful in the Catholic Church. 
doubt that Lutheranism is losing its hold in the very 
home of Luther; but were the Catholic Church unham- 
pered in her efforts, her progress in the Fatherland would 


There seems little 


be even more marvelous than the facts show it to be. 


Ireland.—The funeral of the three persons killed in 
the gun-running affair in Dublin, Sunday, July 25, took 
The Mayor and City Council joined 
in the funeral procession, all shops 


place on the 30th. 


Placing the Blame 


. age in Dubli rere closed, and 200,000 
for Dublin Tragedy Dublin were closed, and 


people, bareheaded and silent, lined 
the streets from the Cathedral to the cemetery. As a re- 
sult of the shooting affair of the 25th, it is understood 
that the Scottish Borderers will be removed from Dublin. 
Two policemen were dismissed for refusing to arrest 
Nationalist Volunteers, and sixteen others were sus- 
pended, but refused to stay in barracks under arrest; Sir 
John Rose, Commissioner of Dublin Police, resigned, as 
demanded by Mr. Redmond, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner was suspended, The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Birrell, blamed the Deputy Commissioner for “as- 
tonishing lack of discretion,” in requisitioning the military 
on his own responsibility, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour blames 
the Government for making a “scapegrace of public 
officials,” Mr. Bonar Law declares the “Government pol- 
icy responsible for the tragedy,” Mr. Asquith scores the 
Opposition for not realizing that “government in Ireland 
is impossible till the Home Rule Bill becomes a law,” and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin insists that “there must no 
longer be one law for one section of the Ulster people 
and another law for the remainder of the Irish people.” 
It is to be hoped that the official inquiry, promised by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, will clear away these re- 
criminations and place the blame where it belongs. 


of the bill amending the Home Rule Bill was postponed 
indefinitely. On Thursday, July 28, all parties, at the 
request of Mr. Asquith, patriotically agreed to rest their 
acute domestic controversies in order “to present an 
united front and to act with authority as an undivided 
nation” in face of the war‘ crisis. 

The transfer of troops from Ireland to England began 
at once. e 


Mexico.—Friends of Mexico still remain in doubt 
about the fate of that unfortunate country. The Con- 
stitutionalists show no disposition to make the path of 

; the Federals easy. Up to the present 
Facts and : 


: “ine Carranza has refused to grant a 
Prognostications ‘ : 
general amnesty, and Obregon in- 
tends to enter Mexico City as a conqueror. His tele- 


gram to Carbajal read: 


With my troops I will begin marching on the Capital to- 
morrow, disarming all Federals and garrisons I encounter. 

I notify you if resistance is offered or attempts made to 
destroy railroads by Federal troops under your orders I will 
give battle and hold them responsible. 


Fighting still continues. On July 29 the Constitu- 





tionalists routed the Federals at (suanajuato, killing Gen- 
eral Cordado and capturing (General Rangel. The 
Zapatistas are still active in the South, despite their 
leader's promise to cooperate with Carranza. Most 
serious of all is the breach between Villa and Carranza. 
The former is still at Chihuahua, where he is active in 
obtaining men and supplies for his army. He accuses 
Carranza of unfaithfulness to the Torreon agreement, 
and is determined to hold aloof from him until a new 
settlement can be reached. It is thought probable that 
he will wait till Carranza is in Mexico City, then issue 
Should his terms not be met, undoubtedly 
The Church, meantime, con- 


a manifesto. 
hostilities will begin anew. 
tinues to be an object of bitter attack. 
nor of Nuevo Laredo, has issued a proclamation which 


Villareal, Gover- 
contains the following items. : 


First—All foreign Catholic priests and Jesuits of whatever 
nationality will be expelled from the State of Nuevo Leon. 

Second—Of the remaining Catholic priests, those who can 
not prove their complete abstention from politics will be ex- 
pelled. 

Third—Churches will remain open daily from 6 in the 
morning until 1 in the afternoon. Only priests having per- 
mission to do so will be permitted to officiate. 

Fourth—Confession is prohibited. 

Fifth—The public is prohibited from entering the sacristy. 

Sixth—Church bells shall ring only to celebrate fiestas in 

honor of the country, or for triumphs of the Constitutionalist 
army. 
Seventh—All Catholic colleges shail be closed which do 
not obey the programmes and texts ordered by officials, and 
which do not have at their head some professor who is a 
graduate of the normal schools of the country, who will be 
responsible to the Government for any infraction of the 
rules. 





On account of the Dublin tragedy the second reading 





Eighth—Any infraction of these laws will be punishable 
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by a fine of $100 to $500 or arrest and imprisonment from 
two to four months, or both fine and imprisonment. 


The real object of this is to put a gulf between priests 
and people and thus eventually destroy religion. Nor is 
Villa idle. . He, too, is drawing up a constitution for his 
church. According to him all pastors, curates, and so 
on, will be appointed by State officials, subject to his ap- 
proval. The State will pay the priests and give alms to 
the poor. After making his usual silly charges against 
the Church, the Rebel chief says: 

I believe I have settled the church problem. I am going 
to appoint the priests, curates and other clergymen myself, 
instead of having them appointed by a bishop wlio does not 
know them and who does not understand the people of the 
district to which he sends his emissaries. Of course I am 
going to make my first selections from those clergymen who 
have been in Mexico, but who have refrained from mixing 
in the nation’s politics. When I have exhausted this supply, 
I will choose men who are educated and who really under- 
stand what the church means. 


It would be interesting to know whether the American 
who has written so many of Villa’s despatches and inter- 
views also framed this manifesto. Villa is quite in- 
capable of it. The “Evangelical Church” has also made 
known a plan for the conquest of Mexico, as follows: 

First—Inaugurate an educational program for the ignorant 
masses in the interior of Mexico. Second—Build at least 
200 elementary schools. Third—Build one high school for 
each of the sexes in every territory invaded. Fourth—Build 
one central university under the auspices of the combined 
denominations. Fifth—Employ hundreds of Sunday School 
teachers and Bible experts. Sixth—Redistrict all the mission 
territory now held by the several denominations in the com- 
binations. 


It is remarkable that the same influence which protects 
“Evangelicals” in their campaign can not be extended to 
save the lives of priests and Brothers. In commenting 
on Villareal’s manifesto our Secretary of State remarked 
that no protest against it had reached him. His meaning 
is not clear. He may have desired to signify that Ameri- 
can Catholics are not much concerned about the matter, 
or that he himself, the official sponsor of the Constitu- 
tionalist program, does not intend to give it thought. In 
that case he will probably appear before the world as the 
promoter of a union of Church and State, the former 
subordinate to the latter. 


Peru.—The Liberal party, which recently came to 
power by the expulsion of Billinghurst, is in a turmoil. 
The leader Durand, who was so prominent in the depo- 

sition of the ex-President, fell afoul 

New Disturbances his former friend, Benavides, the 

present ruler. The latter ordered the 

arrest of Durand, who fled to the Argentine legation. 
He was surrendered to the police and is going into exile 
aboard a warship. The trouble is not at anend. Ulloa, a 
prominent editor, is a fugitive in the Bolivian legation, 
and Leguia, the former Vice-President, is still in hiding. 
A conspiracy against the Government was discovered, 





not long since, and numerous arrests were made. Among 
the culprits were seven prominent officers of the army. 
So-called Liberalism is evidently not to the taste of the 
Latins: sedition and war usually accompany it. 


Servia.—‘‘A great war has to come, so let us wage it 
now and get it over.” This seems to be the only senti- 
ment that the “concert of Europe” now shares in com- 
mon. For years preparations have 
been going on for a vast Armaged- 
don, The assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and the subsequent refusal of 
Servia to allow Austrians to take part in the punishment 
of those engaged in the anti-Austrian propaganda merely 
precipitated a European conflict that was practically 
irrepressible. The cause of the war is at bottom the 
age-old race antagonism between Slav and Teuton. The 
nations have not been maintaining enormous armaments 
just for amusement. All looked forward to the day when 
the strength of rival dreadnoughts and battalions would 
be tested in a decisive engagement. Most of our papers 
talk as if the rulers of Europe are forcing their unwilling 
subjects into a war. But it is plain that the people who 
have patiently borne for so long the burdens of military 
conscription and taxation are now the most eager to 
fight. That Austria should demand the fullest satisfac- 
tion from those responsible for the archduke’s murder 
was of course to be expected. Investigation proved that 
Servia was deeply implicated. Austria had strong reasons 
for believing that the criminals would not be adequately 
punished by Servia. But the latter’s refusal to let Aus- 
trian officers participate in the investigations brought 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph a declaration of war 
en July 28. 

Events have moved rapidly since that day. Standing 
by the Servians, Russia at once massed troops on her 
eastern border. On July 29 Austria bombarded and 

. occupied Belgrade. On July 30 the 

The Opening of — German Emperor called on Russia to 

Hostilities a) — 

stop mobilizing within twenty-four 
hours, and Austria marched 500,000 soldiers in four di- 
visions into Servia. Bulgaria declared herself neutral. 
On July 31 engagements took place along the Danube and 
in Bosnia between Austrian and Servian troops. On 
Saturday, August 1, Germany declared war against Rus- 
sia. Italy, protesting that the terms of the Triple Alli- 
ance bind her to join forces with Austria and Germany 
only in a defensive war, proclaimed her neutrality until 
Italian interests are affected. The mobilizations ordered 
of the entire fighting force of Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary are reckoned to amount to nearly 13,000,000 
men. By August 2 all hopes of localizing the war had 
been abandoned. German troops had invaded France, 
Russians had swarmed into Eastern Prussia, and the 
people of many countries were in a panic. A great war 
involving many nations was waging. It is impossible 
to foresee the results. 


The Causes of 
the War 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Church and Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

1 have read numerous copies of AMERICA lent me by a 
Catholic friend of Paris, Kentucky. We frequently discuss 
matters, and he asked me to write you for an answer to the 
subjoined questions, claiming that I, as a non-Catholic, would 
be more satisfied with your replies than with his. You com- 
plain, and justly too, of the treatment of the Church by 
Mexican officials. But is it not a fact that Mexico was 
brought under Catholic influence in 1530, nearly four hundred 
years ago, and that the Church had undisputed sway for at least 
three hundred years? In that time has the Church not failed 
to Christianize the Mexican? I pay no attention to the 
wretched stories about Mexican decadence, sent us by Prot- 
estant missionaries, but has not the Church failed to uplift, 
civilize and edify Mexico? I ask these questions in a spirit 
of candor. Moreover, is it not true that race and blood, 
more than anything else, make Mexico a reproach to the 
Church? If so, why defend an untenable position? In the 
end I realize that Protestants would do worse had they tried 
to civilize Mexico. 


Lexington, Kentucky. TRUTH SEEKER. 


Underlying these questions is the assumption that the 
Catholic Church, owing to dereliction in its duty toward 
the people of Mexico, is largely responsible for the 
barbarities and savagery now rampant in that unhappy 
land, and is reaping where it has sown. Familiarity with 
the facts at once shows that this is not true. The Catholic 
Church is, in the truest sense, an innocent victim, and is 
persecuted now just as it has frequently been persecuted 
by the enemies of its high and strict moral code, from 
the days of Nero down to the so-called French Republic. 

It is true, of course, that the Church has been in 
Mexico for nearly four hundred years, but it has not 
been dominant for that length of time. At first it was 
busy Christianizing the savage worshippers of the war- 
god, Huitzilipochtli, whose temple, according to account, 
was dedicated by the sacrifice of 80,000 prisoners of war, 
offered within the space of four days. But, in spite of 
hardships of all kinds, of the obstacles of nature, of the 
indomitable character of some tribes like the Navajos 
and the Moquis, by the time the wars of independence 
began, substantially all Mexico was Christian. Here and 
there, in some out of the way place, some little remnant 
alone still worshipped the ancient gods. The beginning of 
the war of independence marked the wane of the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church in Mexico. Wars always 
bring out the latent savage in man, especially when 
Christian civilization has not endured for long cen- 
turies. This case was no exception to the rule. During 

the ten years of struggle the influence of the Church was 
immensely diminished. A recent author remarks that the 
separatist movement against the mother country through- 
out Spanish America was inaugurated and furthered by 
bishops and priests. However this may be, it is certain 


over by men thoroughly imbued with the atheistic prin- 
ciples of Rousseau and the philosophy of the French 
Revolutionists. In Mexico these godless and irreligious 
principles took deeper root than elsewhere in Spanish 
America, and by 1824 the Church began to be victimized 
in one way or another, and restricted in its beneficent and 
civilizing activities. A struggle began between the Con- 
servatives and the pseudo Liberals, which culminated in 
the triumph of the latter under Juarez in 1859; the in- 
famous Leyes de la Reforma, “Laws of Reform,” were 
enacted, enslaving the Catholic Church, and, for that 
matter, any religion that might happen to attain any 
slight degree of importance in the republic. The 
“Laws of Reform,” as paraphrased in the Mexican Year 
Book for 1909-10, an official publication of the govern- 
ment of Porfirio Diaz, are these: 
I. A complete independence between the affairs of 
Church and State. 
II. Suppression of all religious orders for men, and 
the secularization of all priests belonging to them. 
III. The nationalization of church property, except 
that which is actually used for purposes of worship. 
This law was followed rapidly by a Civil Marriage 
Act, the secularization of cemeteries, the abolition of the 
official observance of religious holidays, and various 
other restrictive statutes and regulations designed to de- 
stroy the Church in Mexico. Such destruction is im- 
possible, but all the activities of the Church have been 
so much curtailed and such a bitter war has been carried 
on against it, that since that date, fifty-five years ago, its 
influence as a living force has been deadened. The Lib- 
eral Government of Mexico has carried on a ceaseless 
and conscienceless war against the Catholic Church. Its 
priests are by law forbidden to wear anything that may 
denote their sacred calling; its church doors may not be 
left open, because if services can be seen from the street 
that constitutes a public act of worship, in violation of 
the Constitution, the Reform Laws, and so forth. The 
very priest has been dragged from the altar to jail like a 
common felon. The poor Indian, who in a pious moment 
forgets himself and crosses himself in public, is sent to 
prison ; no marriage is valid unless it be a civil one, and 
if a religious ceremony be performed first all parti- 
cipants are liable to heavy fines. These have been in- 
flicted, too! Education, such as it is, has been entirely 
in.the hands of the Government, and has, of course, been 
entirely of the atheistic French style. Two instances show 
the determined and partly successful effort to kill religion 
in Mexico. Some years ago, the Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Mexico City had the national colors unfurled on the 
towers to welcome the new archbishop. A _ policeman 
noticed this, referred the affair to his superior, from 
whom, by degrees and grades, the matter got to the 
Ministro de Gobernacién, who immediately reported this 
nefarious act of the priests to Diaz, then President. 
Diaz straightway saw the supreme gravity of the case 





that the wars for national liberty were in the end taken 


and ordered the flag taken down, because to fly the flag 
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on a church was in violation of the laws separating 
Church and State. The Mexican priest is not permitted 
even to love his own country! 

The other instance shows the kind of education im- 
parted by the Mexican schools. There are no others, ex- 
cept costly private institutions. A traveler in Mexico 
City, standing at the door of a public building, saw, 
fastened on an iron balcony opposite, a woven palm like 
those frequently distributed in the churches on Palm 
Sunday. Knowing what it was, and also being familiar 
with the Mexican habit of saying, Ouién sabe? “Who 
knows?” to every question, he asked the janitor of the 
building, a man of the class that fills the minor offices in 
the government, what that was. The man replied: 
“That is palm.” “Yes,” said the traveler, “I see that. 
But what does it mean?” “Well, you see, they are Cath- 
olics.” “What does that mean,” asked the traveler. 
“Pues, Sefor, there are three religions: Catholic, 
Protestant and Freemasonry.” 

So there are! And the first, which gave to Mexico all 
the good it has, is harassed unto death, a fact recently 
illustrated anew by the savage manifesto of the Con- 
stitutionalists, and the equally ferocious edict of 
Villareal. In brief, the answer to both the corre- 
spondent’s questions is that the Catholic Church has not 
failed to uplift, edify and civilize Mexico. She did all 
three, but her work has been partially ruined by evil men, 
Moreover, Mexico’s problem is not so much a question 
of race and blood, as of downright villainy on the part 
of politicians. Systematically and relentlessly a power- 
ful campaign has been waged in Mexico, by the enemies 
of Christianity in all its forms, for the express purpose 
of destroying religion. They have succeeded in crip- 
pling it to such a degree that they are now reaping the 
whirlwind. The Catholic Church has done what it could, 
but it has been powerless to arrest the godless teachings 
entirely. It is in no way answerable either before God 
or in the eyes of just men for the frightful conditions 
prevalent in this misnamed republic. The saving leaven 
in Mexico to-day is Catholic in feeling and practice, and 
it is the Church which will eventually regenerate the 
nation whenever it gets the opportunity. : 

In closing I would like to point out that Chile, which 
is held up as one of the best governed of the South 
American republics, has practically always been under a 
Conservative, or, as it is sometimes called, a Clerical 
Government, which might seem to dispose of the con- 
tention that the Catholic Church is responsible for the 
backward condition of those countries in which it is the 


ruling religion. J. R. pe La Torre Bueno. 


‘‘The Narrowest Man We Know’’ 


I know a truly God-chosen shepherd. Who does not 
know him? He is commonly styled, it is true, a “narrow- 
minded bigot,” an “unworldly freak.” “The narrowest 
man. we know” is his most popular sobriquet. This last 








nickname is constantly on the tongue of the public. In- 
deed, | agree with the omniscient public. He is the “nar- 
rowest’” man I know. He has his convictions. He has 
the courage of them. Right and wrong are clearly de- 
fined in his eyes. He refuses to wink. He will not tol- 
crate a false “half right.” He will not tolerate a false 
“half wrong.” He does not stuff his ears to the voice of 
conscience. He has his say. He says it scathingly. 
Therefore, he is a sore in the public’s eye. 

“The narrowest man we know” thinks to be “modern” 
is generally to be sinful. Fashion of the many faces 
he calls the “devil in disguise.” He views fashion as the 
“sower of evil.” Fashion may wear the mask of sugges- 
tive dress or the society dance. He views fashion as the 
“contaminator.”” Fashion may have donned the false 
face of Godless education or sex hygiene. He always 
lifts the veil of fashion and sees beneath the face of 
Satan. So he wars on fashion. His battles seem vain. 
His people laugh at him, and go on being “fashionable” ! 
For not to be “fashionable” is to be “out of the swim” ; to 
be “out of the swim” is to be “out of life”; to be “out of 
life” is social suicide. By such logic they try to blind 
themselves to the tie between fashionable and diabolic. 

“The narrowest man we know” cares only for God's 
gardens on earth: immortal souls. His business has 
educated him beyond the laymen’s intelligence. He 
understands the nature of seeds. He knows this will 
produce the flower of virtue, that the weed of vice. He 
has pulled the weeds from too many scraggy garden- 
spots not to know. Yet the public names him “narrow- 
minded”! Such as he are always vinegar in the public’s 
wine. All see the truth. Everybody tries to blind his 
neighbor’s eyes to it. From the apple of this self- 
acknowledgment comes the vinegar in the wine. The 
cultivation of the taste follows, and sweetness is found 
in vinegar. 

But the narrowest man we know is a fool, for he 
keeps up his duel with fashion. The people will not see 
the truth. He would make the “blind” hear the truth. 
He preaches it from the pulpit. The thunder of his elo- 
quence, the lightning of his logic never alarm his con- 
gregation. His voice trails off in a lonely wilderness. 
The “blind” are “deaf”! They show no wonder on their 
faces. They ask no questions. Can it be that the “blind” 
are also “dumb’’? 

Some judge an “unworldly freak” to be this shepherd’s 
most appropriate title. But the fact is he knows the 
world too well. He thoroughly understands it. He 
estimates its goods at their true value. His people are 
really the “unworldly” ones. Their moral adding 
machines they wilfully disorder. Their computations of 
earthly values are incorrect. To them simple numbers 
become mixed fractions. 

To the unprejudiced he is so splendidly human, this 
“narrow-minded bigot.” He understands man’s nature. 
He can with ready heart forgive the transgressor. He 
can eagerly show him the way to peace. Well he 
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realizes that to err is human. Those crying, “To err is 
human!” and seeking to err no more he pities. Only 
against the more numerous others he rails, those who 
shout, “To err is human!” and perversely go on erring 
forever. For these his answer always is: ‘To err 1s 
human, but to do nothing else is Satanic.” 

“Good intentions” are his abomination. Not the good 
intentions that are really “good”! but falsely called good 
intentions whose core is “bad”! His eyes are sharp. 
They can almost penetrate to the heart of the “inten- 
tions.” The “I-didn’t-mean-it-Father” plea is oftener a 
cowardly than a sufficient apology. 


The circle about the mouth of hell is a slide. The 
person who runs around it must expect to slip. “Only 
Even a 


taking a chance” does not safeguard his feet. 
“thrilling experience” can be sin’s form of cover. Means 
may be devised of holding the blazing tongue of flame 
Eventually the blazing tongue will have its 
scorching say. These things the narrowest man we 
know teaches. But he can tell an all-wise public noth- 
ing! The public gives the perfect interpretation of the 
writing on life’s wall. The public that translates the 
splendidly simple in terms of the vaguely complex! The 
public must somehow be satisfied in its desires by the 
So the public pursues its characteristic 


for a space. 


translation. 
course. 

Yes, the public can play with fire! Neither the “un- 
worldly bigot” nor men of similar mind can stop it. The 
asbestos in the ever-handy gloves of “good intentions” 
will protect it. So the public plays and the public pays. 
Sooner or later those almost incurable burns come. For 
there is no asbestos in the gloves! To-day these burns 
are the ugly blemishes in the social body. They are 
blemishes! Yet some apparently view them as beauty 
spots. Can anybody see attraction in the cancer, lying 
across a woman’s face, a livid, noisome thing! Can there 
be a man with such twisted vision? Only such a one 
could find beauty in the unrest, the license and the irreli- 
gion of the times! 

The “unworldly freak” sees the great burns. A heavy 
sadness tugs at his heart. He would heal them. He would 
use soothing salves to relieve the smart. But men pay 
little attention to him, they merely pick up more fire. 

“The narrowest man we know” sees the public still 
traveling the pathway blazed by fashion. He realizes the 
He begins to wonder whether 
He ponders on the second 
Ina 


pathway ends in hell. 
fashion is the Anti-Christ. 
Lucifer of the Prophecies. 
spasm of sorrow he throws himself upon his knees. 
fore a meaningful Crucifix he prays for the sins of the 
world. That that priest is “the narrowest men we know” 
should be our constant thanksgiving. Only his “nar- 
rowness” is broad enough to embrace humanity in prayer. 
Only his “bigotry” is unselfish enough to sacrifice self 
for an ungrateful world. His “narrowness” is the single 
hair holding back the of destruction” 
A LayMAN. 


Terror grips his soul. 
Be- 


“sword which 


hangs above the earth. 
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The Fifth Catholic Congress of Great Britain 


The Fifth Annual Congress. of the Catholics of Great 
Britain was in session at Cardiff on the same days on 
which Sir Edward Carson was holding his great rally of 
the Protestants of Ulster at Belfast. The contrast be- 
tween the two gatherings was remarkable. At belfast, 
on Sunday, July 12th, the “drum ecclesiastic” was beaten 
by bellicose preachers, who denounced their Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen in unmeasured terms, and called for 
armed resistance to the ‘“Popish’” system of Home Rule. 
Next day the Orange drums were sounding through the 
streets as the procession of the lodges, partly composed 
or armed men, concentrated for the open-air meeting at 
Drumbeg, where the gospel of hatred and ill-will was 
preached once more by the politicians. 

At Cardiff, in the great Catholic gathering, all was 
peace and good-will. The Lord Mayor of the capital of 
Wales is, this year, an Ulster Protestant, but at the open- 
ing meeting of the Congress he appeared on the platform 
between the two English Cardinals, with a circle of 
bishops, in their violet robes, forming a background to 
the scene. And his words were all of friendly welcome. 
He spoke of the splendid work that the Catholic Church 
was doing in England, in the British Empire, and in the 
world. He dwelt especially on its care for the poor and 
afflicted, which, he said, would alone be enough to claim 
for it the respect of every true-hearted man. On the 
Sunday while Belfast echoed with denunciations of 
“Rome,” Cardiff was en féte for a Catholic procession, 
a procession in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. Of the 
200,000 people of the Welsh city only some 20,000 are 
Catholics. It is true that their numbers were reinforced 
in two ways, the delegates of the Congress mustered 
strongly, and special trains brought in some thousands of 
Catholic miners and other workers from all parts of South 
Wales and its border districts. Nevertheless, the great 
mass of the people who crowded the streets to watch the 
procession pass by were non-Catholics. So also were 
many thousands of those who were admitted to see the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament in the park of 
Cardiff Castle, the home of the Catholic Marquis of 
Bute. But among the tens of thousands of onlookers in 
the streets and the park there was unbroken order and 
every manifestation of respect. 

The procession in the streets was made up of the dele- 
gates of the Congress, some 4,000 school children, and 


8,000 men, marching four deep. The banners of the 


_ various churches and societies gave color to the march- 


ing column, which, to the music of the several bands, 
passed along the crowded streets, through the castle 
gate, into the park, where the Catholics formed in 
ordered lines around the altar of repose, backed by a 
From the surrounding slopes 
Then through the 


mass of stately trees. 
some 40,000 spectators looked on. 
sunlit glades of the park came the procession of prel- 
at~s, clergy, choristers and acolytes, bringing the Blessed 
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Sacrament from the castle chapel to the altar. The 
massed choirs of the seven churches of Cardiff headed 
the array. Behind the canopy came the two Cardinals, 
Bourne and Gasquet, and then the other prelates, some 
twenty bishops and mitred abbots, amongst them the 
Bishop of Ceara, in Brazil. There were more than a 
hundred priests, including some missionaries from India 
and Africa. The procession wound its way through the 
ranks of kneeling thousands, and when the Benediction 
service began at the altar, 20,000 voices joined in the 
hymns. It was a most picturesque scene. Round the 
altar the bishops and clergy and the surpliced choirs 
were massed. On the broad lawns in front were the 
kneeling ranks of Children of Mary and school girls, a 
sea of white veils. Next came the ordered array of the 
men, the lay leaders of the various Catholic organiza- 
tions taking part in the Congress, and the thousands of 
miners, dockers and other workers of South Wales and 
the neighboring counties. On the slopes beyond was the 
vast crowd of spectators. Through the openings in the 
trees one had a glimpse of the towers of the castle, with 
the Papal colors flying from its flagstaff. To the right, 
above the green sward, rose a dwarf wall of black and 
white bricks, marking out the ground plan of the old 
Dominican friary of Cardiff. Its foundations were dis- 
covered a few years ago, and the low wall was erected 
to mark its plan. It told of the destruction of the re- 
ligious houses of England three centuries ago, but here 
was the old Faith, “living still in spite of dungeon, fire 
and sword.” Some fifty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren were gathered round the altar, and of these not one- 
half were Catholics, but all were friends. The crowds 
of silent Protestant spectators looked on in respect at this 
spectacle of Catholic devotion. Many, only half realiz- 
ing what it all meant, as the Sacred Host was raised in 
Benediction, and the thousands of Catholics bowed down 
in worship. There was a note of triumph in the Laudate 
and the Adoremus, and then to the music of the English 
hymns of the Blessed Sacrament, the procession returned 
to the castle, and the multitude streamed back into the 
city streets. “It was a sight to be seen only once in a 
generation,” said a local newspaper. 

The Congress had a double character. Several of the 
meetings were devoted to papers on the theology and 
history of the Holy Eucharist, and on the means of pro- 
moting frequent Communion. On the Sunday morning 
there was a general Communion in the churches, and 
thousands crowded to the altar-rails. In the afternoon 
there was the procession. The gathering was thus a 
National Eucharistic Congress. But it was also a re- 
union of all the Catholic organizations and societies of 
Great Britain. They held separate sectional meetings 
and met for common council in general assemblies. The 
matters discussed were eminently practical. Thus, for 
instance, the Catholic Truth Society held a meeting to 
promote international press defence; the delegates of the 
Catholic Trades Unionists met to take steps to combat 





the policy of making Trades Unionism in general sub- 
servient to a Socialist propaganda; the delegates of the 
Catholic Federation discussed the bearing of recent leg- 
islation on education and on the poor relief; the Guild 
of Ransom debated the problems of lay action for the 
conversion of England; the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith had a debate on help for the foreign mis- 
sions, at which a delegation from India was present. 

There was an interesting exhibition of Catholic art and 
literature, at which the work of various firms of manu- 
facturers of church plate, church decorators and pub- 
lishers was exhibited. The stall of the Encyclopedia 
Press, from which the great “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
came, was an interesting feature, and from a business 
point of view this was one of the most successful ex- 
hibits. The Congress closed with a social and religious 
function. The former was a reception at the City Hall, 
at which the Cardinals and prelates and 700 of the lead- 
ing delegates of the Congress were the guests of the 
Protestant Lord Mayor. The latter was a pilgrimage on 
the Tuesday morning to the tomb of St. Teilo at Llan- 
daff. The place is some three miles from Cardiff. It is in 
size a village, but in virtue of its cathedral, dating 
from old Catholic times, it ranks as a cathedral city. 
Led by Father Philip Fletcher, some hundreds of the 
Congressists, after hearing Mass, marched in procession 
through the streets and along the country roads to 
Llandaff, singing hymns and litanies and reciting the 
Rosary. In the midst of the little city, in its market- 
place, stands a stone cross dating from the days when 
Wales was Catholic. Around it the Catholics gathered 
and sang the Litany of Our Lady and the Magnificat. 
Then Father Kervennec, a Breton Benedictine, now en- 
gaged in mission work among the Welsh, in their own 
language recited a prayer for the conversion of Wales 
and England. The cathedral was then visited, and the 
pilgrims kissed the feet of the effigy of St. Teilo, the 
founder of Llandaff, on his tomb in the chancel. For the 
first time for centuries the place was the scene of Catholic 
devotion. 

Next year’s Congress will be held in Liverpool, a city 
that numbers its Catholic population by hundreds of 
thousands, and is on the border of the most Catholic 
district in all England. A. Hitrirarp ATTERIDGE. 


The Young Man and the Stage* 


My pDEAR FRIEND: 

I am very willing to confer with you concerning the 
profession of an actor. Your case, indeed, has a special 
appeal to me. You are just about to finish your course 
at a Catholic college and, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of your parents, you are considering “going on 
the stage.” In other words, not in a haphazard way nor 
as led by perversity or wilfulness, you propose to make 





*The tenth of a series of vocational articles. 
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an open and deliberate choice of the profession of an 
actor, just as you would do if your desire was to become 
a doctor or a lawyer. 

There have been times in the world’s history when 
such a choice as you contemplate could not have been 
made under such favorable conditions. You, of course, 
know that, although the drama had its inception and 
inspiration from the Church, it has many times in the 
past been at odds with the Church. In the ages of faith, 
when religion was dominant, not only in the life of the 
individual, but in the policy of the State, the abuse of 
the theatre, its tendency to discredit and mock at sacred 
things, could not but be met with vigorous protest and, 
at times, with equally vigorous repression. Hence, fric- 
tion; accusations, on the one side, of shameful license ; 
on the other, of bigotry and intolerance. Conditions 
have changed. The control of the Church over public 
opinion is not recognized, at least in the same degree. 
To some extent the theatre, too, has changed its attitude 
toward religion. In fact, nowadays, churchmen accord 
practical recognition to the theatre, and do not hesitate 
to incur obligations for favors received at its hands. 

The theatre in this country is, first, last and always, a 
business enterprise. Nowhere is the law of supply and 
demand more in evidence. There are hundreds of actors 
for the one position. The general standard and policy 
of the managers may be expressed in their own words: 
“To give the public what the public wants;” that is, to 
pander to the low tastes or to respond to the higher im- 
pulses of their patrons, just as conditions in the box office 
may seem to require. Here is a moral problem for the 
self-respecting man who thinks of going on the stage. 
It is not a question of the “spurns that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes.” These “spurns” are part of the 
discipline of life in any profession or calling. When a 
man is asked to take part in an insidious play, permeated 
through and through with the influence of evil, assailing 
the foundations upon which belief in God is based, there 
can be but one course for him to follow, even at the 
sacrifice of his means of livelihood. 

If you are of the material of which that rara avis is 
made, the leading man, you are fortunate, for your 
chances of prospering as an actor will be very much im- 
proved. If, however, as in the majority of cases, you 
are fitted by nature only for so-called character parts, 
you are not likely to fare so well. Character actors are 
easily obtainable and, at all times, many of them are out 
of employment. I know an actor, reliable and of good 
habits, who is in the prime of life, well equipped with a 
capital experience and education, who never fails to make 
a hit when he appears, but who in the last twenty years 
has frequently failed of an engagement. I am convinced 
that if, instead of being a character actor, he had been a 
business man, he would by this be enjoying a comfort- 
able competence. 

I am sure that if, as a result of the careful study of 
the whole situation with regard to the stage, and a no 





less necessary examination into the general character ot 
those who will be your employers and your associates, 
you decide to take up acting as a profession, your train- 
ing in a Catholic college will stand you in good stead, Dan- 
gers will assail you, some of them peculiar to the stage, 
but all demanding the same self-control which you must 
exercise in any occupation whatsoever. 

If you become an actor I hope you will have very great 
success, and that you will be able so to round out your 
life that you will combine the artistry of your profession 
with the character and integrity of a man. Domestic 
life is not always easy for the actor, but if you do marry, 
my wish for you is that you will live happily with your 
wife after the good old Catholic fashion, and cleave 
unto her, according to the law of God and man, to the 
very end. 

As you are doubtless aware, a movement has recently 
been set on foot fraught with magnificent possibilities. 
Though it is known by name as “The Catholic Theatre 
Movement,” its leaders disclaim any intention of found- 
ing a Catholic theatre; but I am sure that way down in 
their hearts they cherish the aspiration that one day a 
Catholic theatre will be founded, where plays can be pre- 
sented illustrating and illuminating Christian ideals of 
life, and where Catholic actors can rejoice in the crown- 
ing fruition of their art. Perhaps it may be your good 
fortune, as an actor, to further this movement. 

Again, let me say that if earnest prayer and thought, 
with a decent consideration for the feelings of those 
near and dear to you, bring you to the choice of the pro- 
fession of an actor, you will have the sincere good will of 
every lover of the drama. In that company let me sub- 


scribe myself. A CaTHOoLic, ONCE AN Actor. 


Our Holy Name Society 


The phenomenal growth of the Holy Name Society 
in the United States and Canada during the last twenty 
years is a source of gratification to the priesthood, as 
well as of edification to the faithful. The large bodies 
of men who now monthly approach the Sacraments were 
seldom seen before the establishment of the society, ex- 
cept at missions. For good reasons did the saintly Arch- 
bishop Elder exclaim a few years before he died: 
“Thank God for the Holy Name Society!’ The attend- 
ance at the monthly Holy Communion by the members 
of the society in the Archdiocese of New York during 
1913 was more than 150,000. On the Feast of the Holy 
Name in Boston and Newark more than 40,000 men ap- 
proached the Sacraments in each diocese. Throughout 
the whole country we find Holy Name men going to 
Communion in a body, the attendance ranging from 50 to 
1,200 men. When our Holy Father Pius X was informed 
that the Holy Name Society brought men to Com- 
munion in such large numbers, he said: “Praised be the 
Name of God!” The description of the Holy Name 
celebration in New Orleans, as found in America, Feb- 
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ruary 7, 1914, is most edifying. It informs us that the 
leaders of the procession were also the leaders in civic 
life, the Mayor of the city marching at the head of his 
section; the consular and diplomatic corps, including 
Consuls-General of all the South and Central American 
Republics, the Belgian, German, Spanish, and even 
Portuguese Consuls also taking part in the procession. 
The processionists, we are told, fitted themselves for the 
celebration by approaching Holy Communion in the 
morning, and subsequently made the promises required 
by the society. 

About the same time a great demonstration of the 
society took place in Pittsburg, in which 30,000 men 
participated. By actual count 50,000 men marched in 
honor of the Holy Name last October in Philadelphia. 
The diocese of Newark has for many years held first 
place by the strength of its annual Holy Name rallies. 
More than 60,000 men participated in 1913. 

The society took its origin from the determination of 
the Church to make reparation for the blasphemies of 
the Albigensian heretics. The Council of Lyons, in 1274, 
through Pope Gregory X, decreed that special devotion 
to the Holy Name be preached. The Pontiff entrusted 
the commission to the newly-founded Order of Dominican 
Friars. They and the sons of St. Francis commenced a 
crusade against blasphemy, and with it urged the people 
to reverence that Name in which alone is our hope of 
salvation. To foster this devotion the Dominicans 
erected in their churches altars to the Holy Name, which 
were richly indulgenced by Supreme Pontiffs. Long 
after this it was that the society was erected into a 
brotherhood and received a Papal rule for its guidance. 
The first procession of the society which history men- 
tions was in Lisbon, in 1432. Later on a similar society 
was established in Spain, but was blended into the one 
founded by Bishop Diego by a pontifical decree. Pius 
IV gave a rule to the society which is still sacredly ob- 
served, and urged all patriarchs, archbishops, bishops and 
ordinaries to do all in their power to promote the Holy 
Name Society. To encourage men to join it, the Order 
of St. Dominic gave to its members a share in all the 
Masses, Divine Offices, and 





good works of the Order 
so on, and this both during their life, and after death. 
The development of the society in America is of special 
interest. In 1806, Father Charles Nerinckx, a noted mis- 
sionary priest, requested, through Archbishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, that a Roman diploma, canonically establish- 
ing the Holy Name Society, be granted in favor of his 
church in Kentucky. The Dominican Fathers, early in 
the last century, established the Holy Name Society in 
their churches of Kentucky and Ohio. About 1856, a 
society organized against profanity, but affiliated to the 
Blessed Virgin’s Sodality, was established in the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, New York City, by Father 


Ryan. Right Reverend Monsignor Edwards, V.G., of 


New York, was a charter member of Father Ryan’s 
society. 





Father Stephen Byrne, O.P., was the first to establish 
canonically the Holy Name Society in New York City 
at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, in 1868. Father Byrne, 
however, had previously established the society in Ohio 


and the Middle West. When called upon to give mis- 
sions in the East, the Dominican Fathers were astonished 
to find so many men given to blasphemy and to the neg- 
lect of the Sacraments. Although there were many so- 
cieties of Catholic men already organized, no attempt, 
seemingly, had been made to correct, by an organized 
effort, these grave abuses. The Fathers, believing the 
Holy Name Society to be especially adapted to the ac- 
complishment of their desires, determined to establish it 
on their missions. But here they found themselves 
handicapped, since by a decree of Clement VIII, no two 
branches of the society could exist in the same place, not 
even in the most populous cities. They therefore peti- 
tioned the Holy Father to give bishops power to dis- 
pense from that law, which petition Leo XIII cheerfully 
granted. All bishops throughout the world can now 
dispense with the Clementine restriction. An appeal, 
after the concession of Leo XIII, was addressed to 
Cardinal Gibbons, and to all the archbishops and bishops 
of the country, requesting that the pastors of their re- 
spective jurisdiction desiring the society be permitted to 
have it. With wonderful unanimity the hierarchy re- 
sponded to this request, Cardinal Gibbons being the first 
to give his consent. 

Straightway the society began to develop, especially 
through missions given by the missionary bodies. Many 
pastors, learning of its beneficial results among men, 
requested diplomas for its canonical institution. 

Father Dinahan, O.P., the spiritual directir, and sev- 
eral members of St. Vincent Ferrer’s branch, in the year 
1882, desiring the formation of a union of the Holy 
Name Societies of New York and Brooklyn, addressed a 
letter to all the directors of both dioceses. Very shortly 
afterwards the Brooklyn and New York Unions were 
formed. Desiring to extend the work of the society, the 
union was reorganized in 1894, when His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, was petitioned to appoint his Vicar 
General, Monsignor Mooney, the Diocesan Director. 
Since his appointment, Monsignor Mooney has not only 
been interested, but he has been the leader, whose in- 
fluence has extended to all our dioceses. Many Diocesan 
Unions have been formed within the past five years. The 
Diocesan Unions in no way interfere with parochial inde- 
pendence, but serve only to encourage and to advise. 

For thirty years Holy Name Societies were established 
throughout the United States, the records of which can 
only be had in Rome. In 1909 a National Bureau, in 
connection with the publication of the society, was es- 
tablished in New York. The Bureau answers all ques- 
tions, serves as a clearing house of ideas, and is a con- 
structive and conservative guiding influence of the Holy 
Name movement. During the past five years more than 
1,500 Holy Name Societies have been established. At 
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the rate of two a day societies are being organized during 
1914. A conservative estimate of the membership is 
800,000. 

The late Archbishop Ryan, addressing the members 
of our society, said: ‘The comforting Angel must have 
presented your society to Our. Lord to console Him in 
His Agony.” Indeed, it is our firm conviction that the 
wonderful development and progress of the Holy Name 
Society have been due rather to the effect of God’s grace 
and special blessing than to human efforts. It is the 
infinite love of Our Lord for His Father’s honor and 
glory and for His own sacred Name, together with His 
ardent desire frequently to be possessed by us, His chil- 
dren, in Holy Communion, that has led Him thus abun- 
dantly to bless and further the labors of His servants in 
propagating the Society of His Holy Name. 

H. McKenna, O.P. 


An Efficient Central Bureau 


The German Catholics of this country, who, for almost 
sixty years have looked eagerly, and still look with an in- 
tensified eagerness, to the German Catholic Central Verein for 
the expression of their ideals concerning lay action, have 
ever found in it the realization of their hopes and wishes. 
In issues of the greatest moment, such as those involving 
the interests of the Catholic schools and the danger of secret 
societies, it has always been their interpreter and sturdiest 
protagonist. For years they have pointed to the urgent 
nature of the Social Question, and have sought in the Cen- 
tral Verein their champion in this cause also. Despite the 
fact that their voice was as the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, they persisted in calling the attention of the American 
Catholic public to this question. They felt confident that 
its magnitude would before long be realized by all thoughtful 
citizens. 

To establish a clearer conception of the nature and neces- 
sity of this supreme problem of the day, the delegates at- 
tending the fifty-second annual convention of the Central 
Verein, held at Dubuque, Iowa, in 1907, decided to create a 
committee, whose duty it should be to propose ways and 
means of organizing, training and directing the forces united 
in this society of German Catholics in the United States. 
Many of its members had been inspired by the great Ketteler, 
by the eminently practical social endeavors of Kolping and 
by the social program and activities of the Centre Party. 
The Committee on Social Propaganda, thus appointed, sub- 
mitted a program to the Cleveland Convention, held in 
1908, on which occasion the establishment of the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein was decided upon. To bring 
home the necessity for such a working and organizing cen- 
tre, an agitation was started in a series of newspaper articles 
sent to the entire German Catholic press of the country. 
From this resulted the Central Bureau, located at St. Louis, 
whose general direction is in the hands of a Committee of 
Social Propaganda, and which is personally presided over by 
its resident member, F. P. Kenkel, editor of the St. Louis 
German Catholic daily paper, Amerika. {n the detail work 
of the bureau a staff of six persons is engaged. Its en- 
deavors may thus be briefly outlined: 

1. The publication of a magazine on Christian Social Re- 
form, of brochures and leaflets on social and apologetic topics. 
2. The work of organization and agitation. 3. The influencing 
of legislation, especially social legislation. 4. The arrange- 





ment of lectures, and lecture tours and of courses in social 
study. 5. The sale of books and pamphlets on social topics 
and questions of controversy and the sale of stereopticons 
and rental of stereopticon slides. 6. Press service: the pro- 
viding of items and articles of special import, social, religious 
and apologetic, which are furnished to the German and 
English Catholic press free of charge, in the form of weekly 
bulletins, going to thirty German and 130 English Catholic 
weeklies. 7. The providing of speakers for special occasions. 
8. A campaign for the erection of the Central Verein’s pro- 
posed Catholic School of Social Science. 9. Social research. 
10. An information bureau. 

The Central Bureau edits and publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, official organ of the 
bureau and the Central Verein, the first Catholic periodical 
in the United States devoted to social research and social 
endeavor. This magazine with its April number entered upon 
its seventh year. It contains German and English editorials, 
special articles by a number of noted Catholic sociologists 
in the United States and Europe, and various items on the 
work of the Central Verein. Moreover, a popular social and 
apologetic monthly, the German-American Ketteler, has just 
been launched. 

In addition the bureau issues, from time to time, brochures 
and leaflets on social and apologetic topics. Most of these 
have been very well received. Thus the bureau sold 330,000 
copies of the little anti-Menace leaflet, “The Slime of the 
Serpent,” within one year. Thousands were distributed below 
cost, for propaganda purposes. Its five-cent pamphlets, 
penny and double-penny leaflets, cover a variety of subjects, 
and many free leaflets and tracts upon organization and simi- 
lar subjects are distributed by it. Of the reply to Dr. Erd- 
mann’s attack upon the Christian trade unions, commented 
upon editorially in AMERICA, 1,000 copies were sent to the 
American labor press, to unions, secretaries, etc., while some 
were distributed in England. 

Such well-known lecturers as David Goldstein and Peter 
W. Collins have been “routed” for speaking tours by the 
Central Bureau, which has thus inaugurated a nation-wide 
lecturing campaign against Socialism. Other lecturers have 
been supplied for special occasions, some of them being sent 
on shorter tours. An extension of this branch of work, in 
the nature of a National Lecture Service, arranged according 
to centres and zones, is being planned. Social study courses 
are, moreover, annually held in the East and in the West. 
The rental of lantern slides and text, in German and English, 
for illustrated lectures has been a popular method of in- 
struction used by the Central Bureau. Its series of lectures 
cover religious and socio-economic subjects, among the lat- 
ter being such topics as “Child Labor,” “Housing Conditions 
in American Cities,” “Occupational Diseases,” and so on. 
The press service, in regular operation for several years, has, 
on special occasions, been extended to the entire labor press 
of the country. The Social Research Department is as yet 
in its first stages of development, owing largely to lack of 
means and cooperation. A Correspondence School for Social 
Workers is about to be inaugurated, and the addition of an 
expert on rural cooperation to the Central Bureau staff is 
contemplated for the near future. 

In promoting needed social legislation in State and National 
affairs and in organization work, the bureau has frequently 
cooperated with other agencies, and with the State and local 
leagues of the Central Verein. A brief summary of the 
various instances of such agitation or cooperation may 
illustrate the character and method of work: 

Founding of societies in Nebraska, 1910; agitation tour in 
Iowa, 1912; against “garb ruling,” the so-called Valentine 
order in Congress, 1912; against Karin Michaelis’ “Dangerous 
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Age” in public libraries throughout the country, 1911; for 
citizenship in Porto Rico, with American Federation of 

Labor, 1913; against personnel of Industrial Commission, 

1913; for Esch-Hughes Anti-Phosphorus Bill, in Congress, 
with A. A. for labor legislation, 1912; for occupational dis- 
ease legislation, in a number of States, 1913; with National 
Consumers’ League in Congress, for Woman’s Eight-hour 
Law in District of Columbia, 1913 and 1914; against Menace 
in Missouri, 1913, and in other States, 1914, by circularizing 
secular press for expressions against anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda; for minimum wage legislation in Indiana, 1913; in 
Congress, for Civi! Service Pension Bill and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Bill, 1914. 

These instances are quoted as typical of the work of the 
bureau, done for and with the Central Verein. The general 
tendency toward the advancement of social legislation is 
evident from these movements. For the purpose of remaining 
in touch with the work of other organizations and thus to 
advance its own effectiveness, the bureau is affiliated or in 
regular correspondence with leading social organizations, 
not only of America, but likewise of England, Germany, 
Italy and other countries. 

This brief summary will indicate some of the work done 
and the possibilities of future work. The aims of the bureau, 
to perpetuate its endeavors through the erection of a per- 
manent home and a School of Social Science is being ad- 
vanced by individuals among the clergy and laity, and by 
the societies affiliated with the Central Verein. Collections 
to date for this purpose have totaled approximately $36,000. 
The bureau has endeavored to place itself on a self-supporting 
basis. Its business transactions have amounted to approxi- 
mately $13,000 per annum during the past two years. In 
view of the fact, however, that much of its work is necessarily 
financially unproductive, it is not in a position to dispense 
with the generous support of the public, nor should it do 
so, since it aims to be a social service agency rather than a 
mercantile undertaking. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the Central Bureau is, 
and hopes in future to be in a still broader sense, more than 
a social service agency, more than a school of social science 
or a training school for social workers. It proposes to be 
the agency for the execution of the broad social policy of 
the Committee on Social Propaganda and of the Central 
Verein. This social policy differs from all the present sys- 
tems of constructive philanthropy and social reform in vogue 
in this country inasmuch as its aim is nothing less than the 
reestablishment of “that Christian Democracy” of which 
Pope Leo XIII speaks in his great Encyclical. 

This policy recognizes above ali the following considera- 
tions: that society is ill, that modern society is improperly 
constructed, being founded on principles at variance with 
the natural and the divine law; that symptomal treatment is 
inadequate and that a remedy must be found which will reach 
the core of the evil; that the social question is a religious as 
well as an economic question and that Christian social re- 
form, in all its efforts, must take cognizance of this dual 
problem; that society need not, must not be destroyed, but 
can and should be restored. This restoration, it holds, must 
come through the awakening of the “Christian Social Idea” 
and the application of Christian ethics to social and economic 
conditions. The bond of solidarity between man and man, 
between occupational groups and between the various classes 
of society must be reestablished. 

It furthermore maintains that Capitalism, in the sense of 
Mammonism, production primarily for gain and not for the 
welfare of man and society, is as dangerous as Socialism, 
and that the slogan must consequently be: Neither Capitalism 
Socialism, including State Socialism, but Solidarism. 


nor 





Proper social reform measures, legislative and otherwise, it 
welcomes as means to this end, and encourages Catholics to 


} engage in furthering such measures. Finally it considers 


organization and study to be indispensable requirements for 
effective and lasting social endeavor. 
For the fulfillment of this social program the Central Bureau has 
been organized. A. F. BrocKLanp, 
Staff Member of the Central Bureau. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Social Conditions in Latin America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I fear I am becoming a regular correspondent in matters per- 
taining to Latin America. There are so many malicious lies 
spread about us by certain agencies that have to show we are 
heathen, or worse, in order to secure from certain fanatical re- 
ligionists the wherewithal to finance their proselyting campaigns 
among us, that I feel in duty bound to defend my people. The 
two questions asked by Raymond H. O’Grady, in AMERICA 
for July 18, p. 323, are based on falsehoods of this nature. 
(1) Many Mexican peons are doubtless not married civilly 
or religiously, in part owing to the low moral condition arising 
from the system imposed upon the country by the so-called 
Liberal government which has ruled that unfortunate land for 
the last fifty years, and which has brought in its train a certain 
decadent morality, the chief exemplar of which to-day is the in- 
famous Villa. These, as you put it, live in sin because they so 
choose. Another part omit the marriage ceremony because they 
are too poor to be able to pay the fees exacted by the State for 
the civil marriage, which is the only one recognized in Mexico, 
and which is always a prerequisite to any religious ceremony. 
If the civil ceremony is omitted, heavy fines are inflicted on the 
parties contracting religious marriages, and on the minister or 
priest who officiates. Finally, there are some who break the 
civil law, and though religiously married, they are not so con- 
sidered in the eye of the law and their children are branded with 
the stigma of illegitimacy. Admitting for argument’s sake that 
there may be some priests in Mexico so lost to the dignity of 
their sacred calling that they are tempted to decline to perform 
a marriage ceremony without a heavy fee, the poor peon has 
first to pay a civil fee and present his certificate, before the law 
allows him the privilege of a religious marriage: so he can have 
but little left to pay the alleged extortionate priest. In this case, 
were the religious marriage omitted, he would be reported mar- 
ried and his children would be reckoned as legitimate in the civic 
register. 

The question in Mexico reduces itself to this—that all children 
born of parents not married by the civil authorities are reported 
illegitimate. In this number are doubtless included the children 
of many Protestant Americans who have been married by their 
own pastor without the civil ceremony. In fact, it is quite pos- 
sible, not alone in Mexico but in other Latin countries as well, 
to contest the legitimacy of the offspring of any religious mar- 
riage entered into in another country. 

(2) So far as regards the question of Bolivia, the same thing 
is true in a measure, but not to the extent that one half of the 
children are illegitimate. There are many half-wild Indians in 
Bolivia who doubtless dispense with a religious ceremony and a 
civil one as well. But it should be remembered that in those 
cases where a priest but rarely goes to a place, a marriage before 
witnesses is under certain well-known conditions perfectly valid, 
so far as the Church is concerned. Such marriages are far 
from infrequent in the wilder and more remote parts of Bolivia 
and Peru; and in such places it is not unusual for such couples 
to come before any priest who is making his rounds in the 
course of two or three years, and have their perfectly regular 
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sacramental unions blessed by him. Children of such marriages 
while perfectly legitimate in the eyes of the Church, in case a 
census or any other enumeration were taken before the priest 
came, would be called illegitimate, even though, under the law, 
they might the very next day become legitimate by the formal 
civil or religious marriage of their parents. From this it can be 
readily appreciated that any statement that one half of the 
children of Bolivia are illegitimate must be a gross exaggeration. 
And further, for the information of your correspondents, let 
me say that the magazine articles on South America are most 
unreliable, to put it conservatively. Their authors are, as a 
general rule, “stuffed” at the foreign club, or by the resident 
foreigners in general, either as a witty exercise on the gullibility 
of the “greenhorn,” or through utter ignorance and misinforma- 
tion and lack of understanding of the people and the language. 
Here and there, some rabid fanatic lies maliciously out of an 
unchristian heart, as for example, the lady missionary in Mexico 
who was quoted within the last few months in the New York 
Times, to the effect that the superstitious Mexicans in some 
back-country district, crucified a man every year on Good Friday! 
She had probably heard of some little Passion Play and lacking 
the language, she distorted the fact. J. R. ne LA Torre BUENO. 


Frequent Communion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are many of us, not theologians, simple, everyday, 
workaday Catholics, trying to work out our salvation with a good 
deal of fear and trembling. We have the greatest reverence for 
the Real Presence; we do not count off our Communion times 
on our finger ends. But we esteem it the greatest privilege 
and happiness to approach the altar and, to use the words of 
St. Francis de Sales, we try “to receive with love that which 
love alone can give us.” As a body, our thought runs along 
in the words of the “O Sacrum Convivium,’ and as individuals 
our entire soul is full of the wonderful lines of St. Thomas: 


Ut te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus tuae gloriae. 


Now comes a correspondent to discourage some, to frighten 
others, to disturb a great many. May I, for the sake of many, 
ask of the safe and sane prudence and common sense, and 
powerful influence of America, to set all of us straight on the 
following questions: I. Is it true that we, and our teachers and 
leaders, are Jansenized, and have been for the last four hundred 
years, and that we are all Quietists? II. Is it true that there 
is or should be introduced a sliding scale of sin, regulated by 
measure, running from venial up to mortal, by the number of 
times we do or do not communicate according to opportunity? 
III. Is it true that any priest interposes between children and 
frequent Communion? IV. Is it true that any priest gives 
absolution to parents or to priests who stand in the way of 
frequent Communion, for insufficient reasons? 

If your answer to these questions be affirmative, pray let us 
have such answer, so that we can understand it, and know that 
it has your authority for being safe doctrine. And if your 
answer is to be in the negative, don’t you think a “welcome addi- 
tion” to your interesting pages would be the absence of any 
further communication on subjects apt to alarm many of the 
faithful? 

Boston, Mass. Gro. H. Ltoyp. 

[I. During the last four hundred years a great many teachers 
and leaders have been too strict in the matter of frequent Com- 
munion. This is evidenced by the need of the letter of His 
Holiness. We are are not all Quietists. II. Such a “sliding 
scale of sin” should not be introduced. III. Given the proper 
dispositions in the child, no priest has the power to do so. There 
is little or no evidence of any abuse in this regard. IV. Our 








information on this subject is too slight to warrant an answer. 
The theological principles connected herewith were better dis- 
cussed in a review intended solely for the clergy—Editor 
AMERICA. | 


Summer Vacation Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial, “The Cry of the Children,” in the issue of 
July 18, seems to put a serious responsibility upon Catholic 
laymen for the proselyting that is going on, by means of the 
Summer Schools and other Protestant agencies at work during 
the vacation months. You say that “it is time for our leisured 
layfolk to realize that the sum and substance of Catholicism 
does not consist in acts that cost no sacrifice.” By this sentence 
you apparently mean that Catholic men and women are negligent 
if they do not do something to combat the efforts which non- 
Catholics are making to win away our children. As a Catholic 
layman I take exception to this point of view. The fault, it 
seems to me, lies with those who refuse to keep open our 
school buildings when they might be used for precisely the 
same ends that the Protestants are aiming at. I knew very well 
that it is unreasonable to expect the Brothers, Sisters and the 
rest of the ordinary teaching force to contfue their work 
during the Summer. They need a vacation, and should have 
one. But I submit that there are plenty of good Catholic men 
and women who would be willing to put in an hour or two 
a day to instruct and entertain the children if they only had 
the facilities. You can not expect these laymen to raise money to 
hire Summer School buildings; the natural thing is the build- 
ings already there—the parochial schools. Let them all be 
opened, as a few of them are, and let the invitation be extended 
and there will be plenty of laborers to take up the work and 
fight the proselyters with their own weapons. 

Just to mention one instance, the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church of Old Trinity in a neighborhood that is overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic is open from 9 to 11.30 a. m. every day in July 
and up to the middle of August. Catholic schools, in equally 
large districts, are closed. Sruart P. West. 

[There was no request for funds to hire Summer School 
buildings, but only a call for layfolk to instruct neglected children. 
This is a spiritual work of mercy incumbent on all to a greater 
or less degree, according to circumstances. There are Catholic 
settlement houses in New York City where such work is done.— 
Editor AMERICA. ] 


One Cause of Catholic Apathy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your splendidly able and influential paper has, for almost a 
year, been a source of fine instruction and genuine inspiration 
to me. The many letters appearing recently, apropos of the 
apathy of Catholics, caused me to give some consideration to 
the matter and the conclusion I reach is that our deplorable and 
pitiful condition is due in a large degree to a lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the Catholic laymen. This, as we can easily 
understand, is the result of the wretched support given our 
Catholic press. It is the exception when we find the layman 
a subscriber to a Catholic newspaper. Why are our 16,000,000 
Catholics doing nothing to hush vile traducers and disarm 
cowardly enemies? For the very simple reason that they are 
absolutely unaware of what is going on. Far be it from me to 
offer even the faintest criticism of our noble pastors. I do 
confess, however, that for a number of years I listened to ser- 
mons and instructions in widely different sections of the country, 
and on the fingers of one hand I can count the times the 
preacher either directly or indirectly made mention of the Cath- 
olic press. Herein is surely a reason for apathy. 


Norwood, Ohio. J. O. M. 
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The paper, “Why I Am Satisfied with My Education,” 
in this issue, is an effort to bring out the benefits of the 
system in vogue in our Catholic colleges. 


The Villareal Manifesto 


Down in Mexico there lives a man whom the papers 
call Villareal. The fortunes of war have put some power 
into his hand; and he has issued a manifesto. That is a 
common diversion in some countries. The document is 
grandiloquent. That goes without saying. Such docu- 
ments always are. Some are issued in the interest of 
heaven, others in behalf of the moon, still others in the 
interest of hell, under the disguise of “public health, 
morality and justice.” In substance, Villareal’s mani- 
festo is of the last kind; in phraseology it belongs to the 
moon species. What it says is bad; what it implies is 
an outrageous indictment of an honorable body of men 
and women; the way it does both is worthy of a school- 
boy trying a new gold pen. Villareal abolishes by words 
a Sacrament of the Church, Penance. Every scoundrel 
who stands in need of the cleansing of the Sacrament 
does the same. God waits His day, and the Sacrament 
does not yield to annihilating phrases. Villareal drives 
out all religious priests, makes others his lackeys, sets 
the hours when churches may be opened, states who may 
and may not officiate therein. This is most natural. 
Villareal is a freethinker! A freethinker is a male de- 
fective who persecutes every man and every woman 
especially, whose thoughts differ one jot or tittle from 
his own. Villareal is a liberal. A liberal is a strutting 
tyrant with a gun in his hand, a sword at his side, a 
cockade in his hat, who insanely imagines that though 
he is free from all laws, human and divine, yet everybody 
else needs the rack and thumbscrew. He commissions 
himself to see that they suffer both, regulating the sobs 
the while and the number of the tears. 





Villareal forbids people to enter the sacristy. His 
morbid soul is disturbed. Its foul depths are stirred. 
Villareal will die. The Church, though mangled, will 
live. But it might be well to remember that when Mexico 
goes deeper into the depths of irreligion, because of 
Villareal and his kind, plump deaconesses and unctious 
elders will cry: ‘Behold Popery at its best!” They are 
doing so now; they will do it again. 


‘*Maxims of Civilized Society’’ 
In a paper on “Victorian Hypocrisy,” contributed by 
Annie Winsor Allen to the August Atlantic Monthly, 
there are sound views expressed regarding the subver- 
sive principles that now seem to govern the lives of many 
Americans. Some of these precious rules of conduct are 
found to be: 


We do not know what is true; we will teach our children 
nothing; we will leave each to work out his own person- 
ality. . . . It is presumption to tell another what he must 
do. . . . Question every creed and code, every custom and 
convention, from the veriest primeval truism to the latest 
ingenious error. Every man, every woman, even 
every child, has the personal right to choose his own life and 
to live after his own convictions according to his own im- 
pulses. 


A school of writers of which Wilde, Hardy and Mere- 
dith may be considered the earlier exponents, with Shaw, 
Wells and Galsworthy as their successors, have been 
“cheapening and befouling life’s aspect,” poisoning the 
minds or defiling the hearts of their readers and sowing 
broadcast principles like those quoted above. Conse- 
quently our ultra-moderns have completely discarded the 
so-called “hypocrisies” of the Victorian age, and have 
proved by their conversation, writings and conduct how 
thoroughly antiquated and obsolete are such “axiomatic 
maxims of civilized society” as are the following: 


Not to speak of what is disagreeable unless one must in 
order to serve a good purpose. 

Not to speak of what is private and sacred, except among 
one’s nearest friends or on special occasions. 

Not to choose, among the many forms of expression suited 
to any thought, that form which will rouse in one’s hearers 
disquieting emotions. 

Not to introduce, by one’s phrasing, aspects of a subject 
which can not properly be considered by all present; that is, 
in general society, not to call a disagreeable thing by a dis- 
agreeable name or to describe carefully a disagreeable act, 
but to mention it, if you must, in such terms as will not 
rouse unpleasant sensations. 

Not to assume positions, make noises and gestures, use 
perfumes and costumes, which will set people thinking and 
feeling things irrelevant or unsuitable to the whole company. 

Not to make a jest upon things serious or sacred. 


Though some of these “maxims” smack of Puritanism 
a little, that is a trifling blemish. We have now swung 
to the other extreme. The prevailing character of most 
of to-day’s “popular” literature, songs, plays, fashions 
and amusements and the lack of delicacy in speech, which 
is said to be so common now in our “best society,” in- 
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dicate that among entire classes of Americans the Vic- 
torian “hypocrisies” have, indeed, “gone out.” Next to 
the sanctions of religion, conventions like the foregoing 
are preservatives of civilization, and safeguards of 
purity. History and experience have proved what be- 
comes of those who scorn the “hypocrisies.” Those who 
cease aspiring for the better soon grow content with the 


worse. “Without inhibition, no civilization !” 


The Lesson of a Trial 


Official France is in the public eye once again. The 
woman Caillaux, who murdered the editor of the Figaro, 
has been on trial. The result is hideous from all stand- 
points of decency and justice. The trial itself was a 
sordid affair common enough amongst decadent politi- 
cians. There were revelations of marital infidelities, of 
low intrigues, and all that. There were sobs, too, and 
tears, and French gestures, a dramatic swoon at the 
psychological moment, a spat between judges and dis- 
plays of mock patriotism in an atmosphere of debased 
sentiment. Despite all this, however, the prosecution es- 
tablished everything that moral people consider con- 
stituents of murder, sordid motives, long premeditation, 
criminal deliberation, the immediate death of the victim 
by the violence inflicted. The jury retired. Madam’s 
limousine, cushioned and pillowed, drew up at the door of 
the court ; the jury reappeared; Madam fell on the bosom 
of her lawyer, moistened his coat with her tears, then 
swept majestically from the room to her car—not guilty! 
There was some cheering. Madam smiled, slipped grace- 
fully into an evening gown and held court. The tragedy 
was perfect ; justice died once again. The lesson is clear. 
Official France will learn it when the rod of God 
scourges her to the very bone. The sooner she is set in 
the pillory the better for her and morality. 


Our Literary Critics 


Mr. Bliss Perry, ex-editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
contributes to the July Yale Review, a paper on “Lit- 
erary Criticism in American Periodicals,” which is very 
pessimistic. He maintains that the complaint Emerson 
made nearly eighty years ago, “The literary man in this 
country has no critic,” is as just and true to-day as when 
first uttered. To strengthen his position the writer quotes 
Mr. Henry James, who delivered himself in 1905 of this 
opinion : 

I do not propose for a moment to invite you to blink the 
fact that our huge Anglo-Saxon array of producers and read- 
ers—and especially our vast cis-Atlantic multitude—presents 
production uncontrolled, production untouched by criticism, 
unguided, unlighted, uninstructed, unashamed, on a scale that 
is really a new thing in the world. It is the complete re- 
versal of any proportion, between the elements, that was ever 
seen before. It is the biggest flock straying without shep- 
herds, making its music without a sight of the classic crook, 
be-ribboned or other, without a sound of the sheep-dog’s 





bark—wholesome note, once in a way—that has ever found 
room for pasture. 


It is only by accident, Mr. Perry continues, that good 
books are competently reviewed. Newspaper readers are 
generally quite at a loss to decide what books are worth 
buying, since the notices are “composed in their essen- 
tial features by the advertising clerks of the publishers 
who are trying to sell the books.” ‘The reviewers are 
ignorant, as a rule, of the canons of criticism, and are 
unable to “weigh” accurately a literary work. They 
practise instead “creative” criticism, so called: “the ad- 
ventures of one’s own soul in the presence of master- 
pieces.” Correct estimates of books are, indeed, meagre 
enough, but there is a plethora of “book talk” consisting 
of “thinly disguised advertisements and irrelevant per- 
sonalities,” written by untrained and underpaid journal- 
ists for a public that is “genuinely interested in stock 
market criticism, in baseball criticism, in political, social 
and economic criticism,” but is only languidly interested 
in literary criticism. “The curse of our so called literary 
journalism,” in the opinion of Mr. Perry, “is its com- 
plaisance, its social, intellectual and commercial timidity.” 

Much of the foregoing indictment, it must be owned, 
is just. Our publishers take care that every literary editor 
in the land is constantly supplied with an abundance of 
vapid “book chat,” with which to fill the gaping columns 
of his “section.” Moreover, being, as a rule, a: very busy 
man and eager, of course, to make his work as easy as 
possible, the literary editor often uses, just as it is, a 
great deal of this matter. Consequently, the public is 
kept thoroughly informed about the movements, habits 
and vogue of all the “popular” authors. We are told, 
for example, how many tons of paper were required to 
print the successive editions of the season’s “best seller,” 
we learn how its modest author uses his leisure, what 
ties he wears, and the breakfast food he values above all 
others; we are let into the secret of our favorite ro- 
mancer’s domestic happiness, and we are shown pictures 
of her obscure husband, her high-bred Pomeranian, and 
her seaside bungalow. 

Then by merely turning to the advertisements in our 
magazine, or paper, we can see what imperishable lit- 
erary masterpieces our contemporaries are producing. If 
publishers’ announcements are to be believed, the press is 
now pouring forth books that will make the present 
decade resemble the Elizabethan era, or will give the 
world the equals of the early Victorians. 

Though journalism and commercialism have certainly 
conspired to work the ruin of honest and competent book 
reviewing, it is wrong to say that conditions are hope- 
lessly bad. We have in this country several literary 
periodicals, the book notices of which are so discerningly 
and fearlessly done that their writers are obviously inde- 
pendent of influences emanating from the business man- 
ager’s office. Such reviews, moreover, are the only ones 
that are of real and lasting value to publishers, for peo- 
ple that have often been mislead by dishonest critics into 
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buying worthless books will eventually cease to be sub- 
scribers of the suspected journal or patrons of the schem- 


ing publisher. 


Credulous Catholics 


In a child credulity is charming, It bespeaks innocence 
and loving trust in another. In an adult credulity is 
stupid and exasperating. It is a sign of arrested de- 
velopment of the soul, an indication that the growth of 
its faculties has not kept pace with the growth of the 
body. 

Many Catholics are credulous. Their bodies have 
grown; their faculties have been stunted. As the unsus- 
pecting fish swallows the bait, so do they gulp down 
every story of scandal about convent or monastery or 
rectory. The itinerant preacher arrives “in their town,” 
accompanied by his “sweet-faced” wife. He and she 
are just home from the foreign missions. They have 
spent six years in southern Mexico, or ten years in cen- 
tral Brazil, or four years in northern Patagonia, or some 
such inaccessible place. Of course, they have scandals 
about Sister Antonia and Monk Eusebius and Priest 
Suarez. They always have them, real live scandals with 
nasty details, and they tell them with more fervor and 
pleasure than they pray. They are safe. The scandal 
always takes place five or ten thousand miles away in a 
town nobody in the audience ever heard of before. There 
is no fear of detection. At least coins will be gathered 
in before exposure is made. That is the chief thing 
after all. Popery must be combated by fair means or 
foul. Money is needed for this. There is nothing like 
a scandal to extract gold from tight pockets. It is ex- 
tracted: the itinerant preacher and his “sweet-faced” 
wife go their way to another town. Catholics read the 
papers next day, and forthwith write angry or beseech- 
ing or hysterical letters to overworked editors, demand- 
ing that the stories be investigated immediately and re- 
plies sent to them as quickly as possible. Such Catholics 
are hereby advised to grow up mentally and to remem- 
ber that, though Ananias himself is dead, yet he lives 
in others. 


Faster, Faster! 


Step lively! The trains of life are now running under 
one-second headway. The world does seem slow. To 
the young ladies who are to come out next year or 
graduate from school, the world appears to creep around 
the sun like a snail, but in order to satisfy the eagerness 
of the young hearts that poor old earth is traveling about 
70,000 miles an hour to get to next year. Suppose a man 
were riding on a locomotive, going at the rate of two 
hundred miles an hour and were to step off in front of 
it. Before you begin to count the pieces think of this: 
the solid earth besides whirling around the sun with the 
speed just mentioned, spins around at the same time like 








a top in a very lively fashion. Now, imagine you stepped 
off the world and got in its way. The locomotive that 
would collide with you weighs six sextillion tons. A 
sextillion is a figure with twenty-one ciphers after it. 
You would be pounded to fragments by mountains and 
combed fine by miles of forests and filtered into specks 
of dust by huge seas. Don’t be frightened. You can 
not step off the earth. But if you did, in one hour one 
thousand miles of this earth would have swept at you 
like a mammoth brush on whose tremendous bristles you 
would be danced. At eight o'clock, San Francisco would 
hit you; at nine Denver would collide with what was left ; 
at ten Chicago would appropriately mince the particles ; 
at eleven an atom or two of your precious personality 
would strike a New York sky-scraper. The time and 
place are approximate. Conclusion: the world is getting 
ahead, but don’t get ahead of it! 

Alas, even in your surviving atoms there is no rest. 
Within that narrow sphere ions and electrons are whirl- 
ing and spinning with extraordinary rapidity. We rely 
upon Sir Ernest Rutherford and other eminent travelers 
in that scientific Lilliputia for those facts. We our- 
selves have never seen an ion go round. All things con- 
sidered, however, the subway guard should be satisfied. 
The universe is stepping lively. But speed conditions 
are not yet satisfactory. Speed has become a virtue de- 
sirable in itself. The destination is immaterial; the 
celerity is everything. Meals used to be a time of rest 
and talk, now they are taken with rush and tango. If 
you are discovered enjoying leisure, you are likely to be 
interviewed by the investigator of some financial founda- 
tion, as a possible victim of hook-worms. “That is not 
ease; that is a disease. You must keep up with the 
earth and the atom. Step lively!” 

If you are elected to office, call a special session, put a 
time limit on talk, grease the legislative ways, launch a 
thousand laws with great hurrah, tour the country in an 
express train, with one-minute speeches at small settle- 
ments, five-minute harangues at towns, half-hour ora- 
tions at cities, hire an automobile for the rural routes, 
and board an aeroplane for mountain resorts. The real 
reason, no doubt, why people are dissatisfied with our 
judges is that they are the only ones who move slow. 
They think. Why tolerate such a loss of time, when you 
can arrest, try, convict, condemn, and execute anybody 
at once by acclamation and a gun? Ropes are too slow, 
and kerosene is good for getting rid of rubbish. 

School means leisure in Greece; it means speed in 
America. Why should the valuable time of the nursery 
be lost? Hitting baby-brother with a rattle could be 
made a lesson in the mechanics of projectiles, and in the 
velocity of falling bodies. The attempt to swallow its 
big toe may be the first stirring of curiosity in ambitious 
youth. Satisfy that desire by a full course-in sex hygiene. 
Why should infant phenomena be scarce and rare and 
found in one city alone? It was a medieval idea that it 
took time to mature and ripen. You tell me that a man 
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can bake an apple in a few minutes, but can not ripen it 
in a few months. Nonsense, Mr, Burbank will soon pro- 
vide us with early roast-apple trees. 

What? ‘Time is needed for growth?” 
was not ready-made, but was gradually formed.” “Rome 
was not built in twenty-four hours.” ‘The world was not 
dragooned into Christianity, but slow was the growth of 
Christian Rome, too.” “First the blade, then the ear, 
afterwards the full wheat in the ear.” Very true, sir, but 
you are now talking of things eternal, not of things 
earthly and diurnal. Here we are subway travelers and 
must step lively. 


“The universe 


LITERATURE 
Live Writing 

Liveliness is not a novelty in literature. If it were it would 
be discredited and condemned out of its own mouth for its 
presumption, like the messenger who came to David with the 
news that he had killed King Saul; for tradition is the soul 
of the arts. But different periods of literature have their 
different characteristics; Addison’s lazy, graceful style suited 
well with the gentlemanly leisure of his day, and the severity 
of Fuller, Taylor and Cowley with their religious times. 
“Speed and the restless spirit of change” is unquestionably the 
spirit of our times, and “speed” will naturally therefore be the 
spirit of our literature. The inner platform will be set revolv- 
ing by the outer; just as we hurry after pleasure, and rush to 
work, so we want to be stirred, gripped, thrilled by what we 
read. In the text-books this quality of style is called by the 
reposeful title “rapidity” but in our busy life 
we Call it “liveliness” or “speed.” 

The precept of rapidity is as old as literature, and Homer 
still holds the clear title of champion in the field. It means 
briefly saying no more and no less than is necessary for all the 
purposes of the writing. It means economy of words and 
economy of thought, of matter as well as manner. Our economy 
of words, consists in our fondness for short sentence structure, 
in dropping out the articulating particles of composition, 
and the lagging forms of “As for matter of 
polity and government, that learning should rather hurt than 
enable thereunto is a thing very improbable,” says Bacon, but 
a modern philosopher of government would waste no words 
in stating that “learning is a help to government rather than 
a hurt.” 

But the rapidity of our modern style goes deeper than words. 
There is rapidity of thought, too, and it manifests itself in 
amplification by suggestion rather than by the overt methods of 
exhaustive detail, genus and definition. What is the ordinary 
process of argument in the popular essay, of which we may 
take Mr. Chesterton as a type? A broad generalization, a single 
instance or two to bear it out, a contrast to show it in relief, 
metaphor and simile to give it a point of humor or pathos, as 
Take for example 


or “economy,” 


speech. 


the case may be, or merely to drive it home. 
this passage from “Orthodoxy”: 


Poets are commonly spoken of as psychologically un- 
reliable; and generally there is a vague association be- 
tween wreathing laurels in your hair and sticking straws 
in it. Facts and history utterly contradict this view. 
Most of the very great poets have been not only sane, 
but extremely businesslike; and if Shakespeare ever really 
held horses, it was because he was much the safest man 
to hold them. Moreover it is worthy of remark 
that when a poet really was morbid it was commonly 
because he had some weak spot of rationality on his 
brain. Poe, for instance, really was morbid; not because 
he was poetical, but because he was specially analyti- 





cal. The general fact is simple. Poetry is simple 
because it floats easily in an infinite sea; reason seeks 
to cross the infinite sea and so make it finite. The result 
is mental exhaustion, like the physical exhaustion of Mr. 
Holbein. To accept everything is an exercise, to under- 
stand everything is a strain. The poet only desires ex- 
altation and expansion, a world to stretch himself in. 
The poet only asks to get his head into the heavens. It 
is the logician who seeks to get the heavens into his 
head. And it is his head that splits. 


We would have no patience nowadays with Hooker’s Section 
IV of Humility: 

Nineteen arguments against Pride, by way of con- 
sideration. Nineteen Acts or Offices of Humility. Four- 
teen Means and Exercises of obtaining and increasing 
the Grace of Humility. Seventeen Signs of Humility. 

and even Newman’s exhaustive particulars of God's Providence 
over His creatures we find rather tedious. 

Holding attention is still the first requisite of the writer, but 
he accomplishes it, no longer by the soothing beauty of fine 
form, but by the stimulus of a constant surprise. He must 
always keep ahead of his reader, hold his reader, as it were, 
in the leading strings of his thought. Suggestion guarantees 
this constant surprise better than the overt processes of ampli- 
fication could. Whether it be that our intuitions are sharper 
than those of a preceding age, or whether we are more confi- 
dent of ourselves and dislike being plainly put under instruc- 
tion, at any rate we are unwilling to follow a writer through 
all the careful windings of his thought once we have sensed 
its general development. This is the explanation of what we 
call dull writing. The writer has “given himself away.” We 
guess, or imagine we guess, all that he has to say. We feel like 
saying: “Yes, yes, | understand. Go on to something else.” We 
have escaped from the leading string of the writer; he has no 
further surprise in store for us; we have run on ahead of him 
and are waiting for him to catch up with us. This is what is 
meant now by “losing attention.” 

This is a distinct gain in economy, economy, not only of 
manner, but also of matter. But there is an evil, too, in this- 
what we may call skipping over the mountain-peaks of thought, 
instead of toiling slowly up the mountain-side. We already 
mentioned tradition as being a first principle of literary, or 
There is another principle, too, which has been called 
‘laborious deliberateness,”’ and much of our modern writing 
seems to be dispensing with this. It is also exactly opposed 
to the speed and restless spirit of change of our times, which 
result naturally in work being done in a hurry. Many a time 
we only think we know what the writer fain would tell us. 
A little more docility in the reader would mean a greater gain 
We can see, too, from the above extract into 


other art. 


of knowledge. 
what evils too much complacency in speed and suggestiveness 
will lead a writer like Mr. Chesterton. It is apt to result in 
incomplete induction, half truths, and party-pleadings, and last- 
ing distrust after the first flare of admiration has died down. 
The story is told of the market-woman, who could not recognize 
the colonel in the presence of the big drum-major. They say 
she never forgave the drum-major when she discovered her 
mistake. And so a host of people, whom Mr. Chesterton has 
fooled, wittingly or unwittingly, are finding it hard to forgive 
him and are saying that “they can’t trust him any more.” 

Mr. Chesterton, however, will never be accused of lack of 
thought. His writings are simply a riot of baffling considera- 
tions, which he leaves his reader to sift for himself. But what 
shall we say of the writer who has caught only the manner of 
modern writing and perpetrates upon us the literary fraud of 
giving us the merest sip of sense in a glass-full of foaming 
figure? He seeks to popularize this kind of writing, too, with 
the name of “speed,” but so far from going forward in thought 
he is merely marking time on one poor idea. It is like the old 
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Greek fable of the actor's mask: “a fine head, but it has no 





brains.” 
He sits and plays with similes 
Loose types of things through all degrees. 
Take the following example entitled “The admonition of a 
true friend” ; 
\ true friend admonishes with kindness. His rebuke is 
a sharp pill, hid in tine sugar, the soft lint after the brand- 
ing. It needs the soft rein together with the hard snaffle. 
[It uses the whisk of the wand rather than the prick of 
the spur. Above all things it will avoid extreme unkind- 
ness. Kindness comes too late after harsh correction. It 
is like the judge who granted his friend a silken halter, 
after condemning him to death. What more honor to 
have your throat cut with a razor instead of a hatchet? 


This sounds decidedly modern, brilliant, sensational. It is the 
affectation of our day, just as the minuet style of speech was the 
affectation of the sixteenth century. But in reality there is as 
little thought here as there was in Euphuism, and the succes- 
sion of metaphorical thrills is in the end just as monotonous 
as the gentle stroking of Euphues. It is unity without variety 
in both cases, and consequently no art. In Lyly the passage 
read as follows before being translated into the modern style: 
The admonition of a true friend should be like the prac- 
tice of a wise physician, who wrappeth his sharp pills in 
line sugar: or the cunning chirurgeon, who, lancing a 
wound with an iron, immediately applieth to it soft lint; 
or as mothers deal with their children for worms, who 
put their bitter seeds into sweet raisins. If this order 
had been observed in thy discourse, that interlacing sour 
taunts with sugared counsel, bearing as well a gentle 
rein as using a hard snaffle, thou mightest have done 
more with the whisk of a wand, than thou canst with 
the prick of the spur, and avoid that which now thou 
mayest not, extreme unkindness. But thou art like that 
kind judge that Propertius noteth, who condemning his 
friend, caused him for the more ease to be hanged with 

a silken twist. And thou like a friend cuttest my throat 

with a razor, not with a hatchet, for my more honor. 

But why should | set down the office of a friend, when 

thou, like our Athenians, ete. 

The surest safeguard against verbiage is a sincere belief 
in the dignity of a writer's profession. To be the incarnation, 
as it were, of a spiritual thing like thought is too noble a func- 
tion to be debased to such vain use. Enlist suggestion, with 
its element of constant surprise, into the service of thought; 
let it serve, but not rule. It begins to rule when, as sometimes 
found in our magazine poetry, it becomes so faint as to be 
almost unintelligible. An art critic, at a recent futurist exhibi- 
tion, remarked of one of the pictures that one of the girls in 
it wore a green dress, to indicate that she had come upon the 
scene in a green car, and another a yellow one to indicate a 
yellow car. It rules, too, when it crowds the page so as to leave 
no room for plain statement. The function of imagination is to 
frame and adorn the picture, not to fill it. It will never do 
to substitute a hazy half perception of a thing, for a clear under- 
standing of it. People are willing to think, but they want to 
think fast, and they want their writers to think fast. But they 
do not want their writers to presume to do all their thinking for 
them; they like to feel that they are doing a little thinking for 
themselves. Perhaps at bottom this is the secret of our dislike 
for the indoctrinating manner of plain statement, and of our 
fondness for suggestion with its subtle appeal to the reader's 
own experience and flattery of his ingenuity. 

Witiiam T. TALLOoN, s.J. 


REVIEWS 


A Short History of Italian Painting. By Avice V. V. Brown 
and Witt1Am RANKIN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.25. 
The best modern criticism of the history of art is insisting 


be true, based on historic fact, and not on arbitrary 
estimates. We must see in the work of art not merely what our 
fancy may discover there, but we should ascertain, as far as 
possible, the purpose and ideal of the painter, with a view to his 
religious beliefs, his epoch, his circumstances and particularly 
his artistic traditions. Such a just appreciation, however, is not 
obtainable without a good deal of real drudgery. As the authors 
of this little book remark in the preface: 

A true estimate of schools and masters is now seen to rest 
upon the correct attribution of individual works of art, and 
this attribution depends upon the expert weighing of evi- 
dence. . . . The main factor in identification is an intimate 
acquaintance with the characteristics of periods and artists 
gained from constant and prolonged examination of the 
works themselves. A study which extends itself to all the 
minor and unknown men whose works are scattered through 
every hamlet and church and private palace in Italy, as well 
as through hundreds of public and private collections in 
America. 


It is neglect of the minor and unknown men which has fre- 
quently limited our understanding of the great masters them- 
selves. The present work gives a good conception of the broad 
field of Italian painting, arranged in an orderly and attractive 
form, so that a mastery of this “short history would be, for 
the beginner, a foundation for a fairly scholarly and accurate 
study of Italian art, which is after all the centraP topic in the 
history of man’s expression of the beautiful.” 

Though one may frequently find groupings and sympathies 
between artists of widely different epochs, a thorough ground- 
work in chronological study will naturally precede any further 
critical speculation. The author's treatment of the early schools 
of Italian art, Siena, Giotto and the Giotteschi, early Northern 
Italy and Umbria, is particularly clear and satisfying, in view 
of all the tangle of minor workmen and uncertainty of author- 
ship that is met with in the pioneer periods. The descriptive 
bibliography, and the index to artists and the location of their 
paintings, will prove helpful. The illustrations, though necessarily 
small, are aptly selected, and point out the main features of ar- 
tistic development. I. La F. 


Dreams. By Henri BerGson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$0.60. 

Of late years the attention of medical men and psycholo- 
gists has been directed to the examination of dreams. The 
former hope to find in them the clue to many bodily ills: 
the latter are curious about their origin and nature. This 
interest has found issue in a vast quantity of literature of 
varying degrees of merit. Much of it is not only useless, but 
even morally harmful. Thus, a great deal of the Freudian 
literature of psycho-analysis is both as absurd as a child's 
book of dreams and as baneful as a salacious French novel of 
the lowest type. Happily no objection can be made to M. 
Bergson’s book in this latter score. The volume is elevated 
in tone and for one reason or other interesting throughout. 
True, he has not added to the sum of our knowledge about 
dreams. The explanations that are true, are old: those that 
are new are the purest speculation, quite incapable of stand- 
ing the test of analysis. Unlike most men who write on 
philosophy, Bergson is a mystic with command of the 
language of romance. This he indulges freely with the effect 
of filling the eyes, charming the imagination and distracting 
the intellect from the underlying thought. As a consequence 
“Dreams” will pass in many places as a scientific contribution 
to a vexed problem, whereas in reality, it is a flimsy, though 
interesting, volume to be read on a hot afternoon, near the 
border of dreamland. m. 8. F. 


Prudens Sexdecim Linguarum Confessarius. Etiam sine 





more and more that,our appreciation of the great masters should 
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Integra et Matrimonio, Confessario et Pcnitente Mutuas 
Linguas Prorsus Ignorantibus, a R. P. MICHAELE p’HERBIGNY, 
S.J. Anglice, Bohemice (Slavo-Tchecice), Croatice, Danice, 
Franco-Gallice, Germanice, Graece (Hellénica Moderna), 
Hispanice, Hungarice, Italice, Latine, Lusitano-Portugallice, 
Neerlandice (et pro Flandris), Polonice, Rumaenice, Russice 
(pro Ruthenis quoque, Bulgaris et Serbis). Paris: G. Beau- 
chesne, 117 Rue de Rennes. 2 Fr. 

Polyglot publications by which confessors and penitents 
may be helped in hearing and speaking confession are not 
unknown. None, perhaps, will prove more practical than 
this “Methodus Optica,” for neither confessor nor penitent 
need directly understand each other. The penitent by way 
of preparation reads over the catalogue of sins, which forms 
a thorough examination of conscience; he then indicates the 
paragraph against which he has offended, and adds how often 
he has fallen in a day, a week, a month, a year, by pointing 
at the figure and time at the bottom of the page. The 
confessor follows the indications of the penitent either in 
the same language, if he has a reading knowledge of it, or 
from the detached cardboard, where the whole process is 
printed in Latin. After the enumeration of sins, grouped 
under thirty-five headings, are found words of exhortation, 
which the confessor can understand through the Latin text, 
Some penances are like- 
set of 


and can indicate in the vernacular, 
wise marked, and the act of contrition follows. A 
questions, moreover, for cases of urgent marriage is given 
in each of the sixteen languages. 

More than fifty priests, mostly of the Society of Jesus, 
experienced in the art of hearing confessions and acquainted 
with some one of the languages and peoples for whom the 
booklet is compiled, have translated or reviewed the text. 
The “Methodus Optica” can be warmly recommended. If 
the book is widely spread among the clergy and among 
Catholic immigrants, the latter will have no excuse for stay- 
ing away from the Sacraments, and our priests will not be 
found standing helpless among countless foreign Catholics, 
who are desirous of going to confession and Communion, but can 
not make themselves understood. 4. FJ. 3. 


The United States and Peace. By Wittiam H. Tarr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The appearance in book form of the lectures delivered by 
ex-President Taft before the New York Peace Society 
would not seem to have hit upon a period in harmony with 
its contents. The United States’ recent relations with peace 
on this continent have been rather distant, and the inter- 
national peace tribunal, of which Mr. Taft is such an eager 
advocate, can not be said to have been a successful peace 
promoter on the continent of Europe. Of this he is quite 
aware; but with his usual optimism he looks forward to 
better times, when the forces now working fruitlessly for 
peace will at length become effective, curbing the rapacious 
and calming the contentious; and the lion will lie down with 
the lamb, for the lions will be lamblike, and the lambs will 
be valiant. 

The first of the four lectures, which cover 182 pages, up- 
holds the validity of the Monroe Doctrine, as necessary to 
the peace of this continent; the second maintains that the 
President’s hands should be strerfgthened by law so as to 
secure to aliens their treaty rights; the third defends the po- 
sition he took as President as against the United States Sen- 
ate in regard to arbitration treaties, and the fourth advocates 
a permanent international tribunal, that would settle all 
differences between nations. The lecturer is logical, clear and 
learned; and if some of his views seem utopian it is because 
his own impartial honesty does not generally obtain among 
statesmen and diplomats. M. K. 











BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 


Recent or forthcoming numbers of the “Catholic Library” 
are: “The Question of Miracles,” by Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J.; 
“Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms,’ by Blessed 
John Fisher; “Some Thoughts on Catholic Apologetics,” by 


E. I. Watkins; “Early” and “Modern Catholic Hymnody,” by 
Joseph Clayton; “Down West, and other Sketches of Irish 
Life,” by Alice Dease; “First Principles of Morals,” by Rev. 


H. Davis, S.J.; “Xavier and the Opening of the East,” by A. 
Hilliard Atteridge. Catholic clubs and libraries should get this 
series. In the Catholic Mind for August 8, Father Kenny proves 
that American Freemasonry is working to deprive the Church 
of the liberties she now enjoys in this country. If the pamphlet 
is widely circulated, the eyes of lackadaisical Catholics may be 
opened. C. M. Waage’s paper on “The Catholic Church in 
Derimark” and Joyce Kilmer’s poem on the “Citizen of the 
World” are notable contributions to the current Catholic World. 
The Devin-Adair Co. announce for publication this month or 
next, “Beauty and Nick,” by Phillip Gibbs; “Keystones of 
Thought,” by Austin O'Malley; “Your Pay Envelope,” by John 
R. Meader; “Yourself and the Neighbors,’ by Seumas Mac- 
Manus; “The Light of Men,” by Reynes Monlaur and “Just 
Stories,” by Gertrude M. O'Reilly. Many English novels have 
a way of changing their names—and not always for the better— 
on crossing the Atlantic. Mr. Gibbs, who is a Catholic journalist, 
first called his highly successful book “The Custody of the 
Child,” and Mr. Harold Begbie, whose “Happy Irish” was 
favorably reviewed in AMERICA some weeks ago, named the 
English edition “The Lady Next Door.” 





The publishers of “The Salamander” perhaps determined at 
a solemn business meeting that that worthless, salacious book 
should lead June’s “best sellers,’ so money was spent lavishly 
on advertising and behold! their high ambition was achieved. 
The second book on the list is, “You Never Know Your Luck,” 
a novel by Gilbert Parker which is as commonplace as improb- 
able and is not free from suggestiveness. Though she could 
have kept him hers, the magnanimous heroine restores the hero 
to his wife who persuaded him that some bank notes she had 
just placed in an unread letter had been there for years though 
he had inspected its envelope time and again. The other four 
“best sellers” for the month are, “The Fortunate Youth,” “The 
Price of Love,” “Pollyanna” and “Penrod,” all of which have 
been reviewed in America, and are quite unobjectionable. 
\ndrews Wilkinson 
well-written and 


“Plantation Stories of Old Louisiana,” by 
(Boston, The Page Company, $2.00) is a 
beautifully illustrated book that will delight our boys and girls. 
The author tells the story of mocking bird, and eagle, and 
buzzard, and mink, and lynx, and rattlesnake, and other creatures 
of forest and meadow and air in a simple unaffected way. 
All children will be delighted with the book. Southern boys 
and girls will listen with undivided attention to old Jason who 
tells stories in an inimitable dialect. The children of the North 
may find Jason’s language a puzzle at times, but they will grow 
to understand it and learn to listen to Jason with as much 
attention and pleasure as their Southern brothers and sisters. 

A new Latin monthly magazine Alma Roma, has come to our 
table. The name is suggestive and harmonious. AMERICA wel- 
comes this herald from the Eternal City. The editor is the well- 
known scholar, Joseph Fornari. It is a pleasure to learn that 
Alma Roma has already found good friends, five cardinals hav- 
ing given it their hearty approval. The easy, idiomatic Latin 
follows the best standards, while much of the matter is quite 
modern, as may be seen from notes and comments on Mexican, 
Albanian, French and Irish affairs. There is variety in the 
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dialogues, brief essays and archeological notes. Readers of 
the old Vox Urbts will be glad to see once more the name of 
that genuine “Horatian” Father F. X. Reuss, C.SS.R., under 
a beautiful Sapphic ode to Our Holy Father. Teachers of Latin 
should by all means encourage the editor and _ subscribe. 
(Joseph Fornari, Roma, Via del Governo Vecchio, 96. $2.40 a 
vear. ) 





“Philip says that some of our stories are too ‘tame,’” re- 
marks one of the characters in “The Inglethorpe Chronicles,” 
hy Theodora Kendall (Benziger, $0.75). Philip is an excel- 
lent critic. The “Chronicles,” nine in number, are told in 
turn by members of the Inglethorpe family, and among them 
they manage to edit a little book quite as prosy as our old 
friend “Sandford and Merton.” After reading the opening 
“Chronicle,” not even a charmingly simple style can beguile 
one into believing that the authoress is endeavoring to adorn 
i tale. It is quite plain that she is only attempting to point a 
moral. “Uncle Jocelyn,” though we are bidden look on him 
as a kind of fairy godmother, must have been particularly 
irritating to the average small person. “Inglethorpe 
Chronicles” may have an appeal for our staid English cousins, 
but American boys and girls are likely to find this little vol- 
ume too “goody-goody.” 


Mr. Michael Monahan’s little publication, the Phoenix, is 
not a particularly orthodox monthly, but we like his appraisal 
in the July number of Rudyard Kipling and George Moore. 


I tried to read one of Kipling’s recent stories in a 
magazine which was understood to have paid a whopping 
price for it, and though it was a short story, I barely 
pulled through. How did this man, to whom miracles 
were once easy, lose the vital soul of his art while still in 
his prime? In the story to which I refer, there were, to 
be sure, a few tricks and tags of style to identify the 
creator of Mulvaney, the author of a hundred master- 
pieces, but not a trace of the old magic that made an in- 
stant conquest of the English reading world. It is sad 
but true that Kipling can write only one story these 
days—that of the Man who Survived Himself! 

George Moore’s reminiscences, his “aves” and “vales,” 
from being unconsciously spun out, have degenerated 
into mere blether. His endless agonizing about the 
Catholic Church is hardest to bear. . . . The 
chances are that in the end he will make his peace with 
the Church, instead of the fine pagan exit he once 
promised himself. 


Kipling’s renown would certainly be brighter now had he 
died of that serious illness he had a dozen years ago. As 
for Moore it is so long since he ceased to be ashamed of not 
being ashamed that even the prurient have grown tired of 
him. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York : 
The Roman Missal in Latin and English. $1.85. 
The Bebbe- Verrill Co., Indianapolis : 
Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. $1.50 
George H. Doran Co.. New York: 
You Never Know Your Luck. By Gilbert Parker. $1.25. 
Champlain Press, New York : 
The Black Cardinal. By John Talbot Smith. $1.25. 
The Century Co., New York: 
Tuvenile Courts and Probation. By Bernard Flexner and Roger N. 
Baldwin. $1.25. 
Volksvereins Verlag. M.Gladbach: 
Bucherkunde zur Geschichte der Katholischen Bewegung in Deutschland 
im 19. Jahrhundert. Von Valmar Cramer. M 2; Gnade und Natur 
ihre innere harmonie i= Weltlauf und Menschheitsleben. Von Dr. R. 
Rademacher. M. 1.5 Kardinal Newman and sein Weg zur Kirche. 
Vor Friedrich wang wnt einem Vorwort des H. H. Bischof Dr. L. C 
Casartelli von Salford. Pf. 90. 
The Page Co., Boston: 
Plantation Stories of Old Louisiana. By Andrews Wilkinson. 2.00. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Problems of Child Welfare. By George B. Mangold. $2.00. 














Longmans, Green & Co., New York : 

Ontology or the Theory of Being. By P. Coffey, Ph.D. $3.00. 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd., Dublin: 

Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice. By R. A. S. Macalister. 7s. 6d. 
Fr. Pustet & Co., New York : 


Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini Resti- 
tutum, S. Pii V Pontificis Maximi Iussu Editum, Aliorumque Pontificum 
Cura Recognitum, Pii Papae X Auctoritate Reformatum. Editio Prima 
post Typicam. $14.50; Organum Comitans ad Tonos Communes Missae 
a Vesperarum iuxta Editionem Vaticanam. Josephus Renner Jr. 
0.30. 4 


EDUCATION 


Why I Am Satisfied with My Education 


According to excellent authority, “It might have been,” is 
a very sad sentence. Its application is manifold, but never 
perhaps is it uttered with more poignant regrets than when 
a man reflects on his years of schooling. He might have been 
better; school might have been better; teachers might have 
been better. I do not propose, however, to join this 
lugubrious chorus. I am quite satisfied when I look back 
upon my school days. I must admit that I can see much room 
for improvement in many ways, but all in all, the retrospect 
is satisfying. I did not appreciate or even think of the princi- 
ples of my education, but when I did become acquainted 
with different theories of education amd with its history, I 
felt relieved that I fared as I did. I now see ¢hat my edu- 
cation was conducted on correct lines, traditional indeed, and 
conservative, but satisfactory and rational. 

I was educated under a system in which there was order 
and subordination. There was no indiscriminate mixture of 
various studies. I was initiated into the class system. There 
was very little of the departmental system, which is now in 
vogue. One teacher taught the class, and all studies were 
directed to one purpose. Some subjects were principal, some 
accessory. Only a few can afford the luxury of a private 
tutor, who can, not always successfully, conjecture his pupil's 
needs and cut his training to suit. Montessoris are too scarce 
to go around, even if their multiplication were desirable. 
There had to be a choice of subjects, not for me but for many. 
There were not teachers enough to teach all the subjects 
with which life is filled. It was impossible for my teachers 
to foresee my vocation and my needs. I might change my 
occupation a dozen times. They could not provide me with 
information, which I would need in the future. They did 
not foresee the Balkan War; or the building of the Panama 
Canal; or the rise of democracy in Europe. Even if they were 
prophets and knew my future needs, and the needs of a hun- 
dred others, they could not meet them. They had to educate 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. They did not 
give information, but formation; they did not deal chiefly with 
facts, but with faculties. They did not strive to make me and my 
fellow-students encyclopedias which would have to be re- 
edited every little while; they did strive to develop our 
brains. They gave us health rather than an anatomical 
chart, or the U. S. Dispensatory, or a catalogue of patent medi- 
cines. Power and the production of power was their aim, 
and if their pupils became sources of power, they could ap- 
ply their forces for light or heat or motion in endless and in- 
definite ways. I am glad they tried to make me a dynamo 
rather than a trolley car. 

There was one thing that my teachers saw that I and all 
my companions would surely need in life and that was a 
trained mind and a power to express ourselves. We would 
have to think; we would have to write; we would have to 
talk, whatever we were destined to be. Baseball left us with 
trained muscles and a better carriage and other good points. 
Few have become professional players, but all are glad of 
their acquired strength though they may regret some un- 
shapely fingers. My teachers followed a system which aimed 
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at imparting power, even though the instruments of im- 
parting it were set aside afterward. Grammar and diction- 
ary might follow bat and glove to the attic, but the strength 
of mind and body remained. 

There are few teachers and many pupils. Tutors can be 
specialists; teachers can not. Teachers must look to the 
greatest good of the greatest number. My teachers now 
sought for me and my companions the best instruments to 
bestow upon us that good, and impart to us power. The 
experience of ages gave them an instrument; it had been per- 
fected by use; it had been applied in their own case and they 
knew how to manage it, and as wise men, they took that in- 
strument. Language, they found, was a universal need. No 
powers of prophecy were required to assure them that every 
one of their students would require a head and a tongue and 
a pen for all his life. Language was the medium by which 
they would reach their students’ faculties; language would 
be the means which their students would use to express 
themselves. A faculty is perfect when it works properly. 
Its action may be called its expression. Perhaps the eye 
hidden in perpetual darkness may be perfect,’ but we have a 
sure test of its perfection only when it sees. Language alone 
is the adequate test of the mind’s expression. When a student 
can express himself in writing or speech, then a teacher has 
an index to the faculties he is training. Language too is an 
exercise of the mental faculties. A man may run a machine 
or play an instrument by automatic habit, but how can he 
talk or write without thinking? The trainer of a crew reaches 
the proper muscles of his candidates by a rowing-machine; 
the teacher reaches the faculties of the mind by language. 
Language is the test of thinking; language involves the task 
of thinking; language, therefore, while being the greatest 
good of the greatest number and the traditional and long 
perfected instrument of education, is in itself the best means 
of education. 

But all this, you will say, seems like establishing a truism. 
Language is used from kindergarten to university. True, but 
I am speaking not merely of the mastering of one’s language 
for use, but of its systematic study as a means of educating, 
of exercising the faculties and of imparting formation and 
power. The course of studies under which I was brought up 
recognized language as a principal subject, the classical 
languages, Latin and Greek, and the English language. I 
am satisfied that my faculties were properly exercised by 
that course. I was made to study these languages, to master 
the art of expression, to write and to speak, to model my 
compositions upon the masterpieces I studied, in a word to 
go through the three stages of mastering an art, analysis or 
study, crisis or appreciation and synthesis or composition. 
We were made to study Cicero, not in order to learn Roman 
history, law or archeology, although I saw enough of these 
to understand my author, but as we were not all to be his- 
torians, lawyers, or archeologists, we were not sent off on 
these tangents, but our studies were concentrated upon the 
art of expression. If the great Newman acknowledged 
Cicero as his master of style, we might learn something from 
him. His letters taught us the art of letter-writing; his 
essays led us to learn that art; his speeches led us on to the 
high art of oratory. Perhaps his topics were not always of 
paramount interest; his material not always the best, no 
criminal lawyer has the best material; but the marvelous 
command of language, shown in letter, essay, treatise, and 
speech, a command which practically created a new language, 
made him a fit instrument to teach us the art of expression 
and through that educate our faculties. 

Cicero’s art of expression had been formulated by himself 
and had been studied for centuries. It was ready for class 
use. Cicero wrote in a foreign language. To get to his ideas, 








we had to halt upon the threshold of expression. In English 
we take our grammar, our rhetoric, and all the qualities of style 
for granted. It is an effort to pause upon the expression, 
but in a foreign language one must pause upon the ex- 
pression. Wordsworth in “Michael” speaks of an object 
which you might “see but notice not.” A foreign language 
makes us notice what in our own we only see. No modern 
foreign languages gave us the art as did the classic lan- 
guages or, if they did, the art had not been mastered and 
systematized for school use as had Greek and Latin. A 
translation would not do, because a translation, even when 
perfect, which it never is, stripped off the and 
left the thought; it gave us the metal without image or super- 
scription; it almost put the paint back on the palette and 
the canvas on the roll. 


expression 


Perhaps an example of the way my education was con- 
ducted may show how this system did not degenerate into 
dilettanteism or mere philology; how that it was more useful 
than any information could possibly be; how that it did not 
unroll landscapes, but perfected my eye. My teacher took a 
sentence of Cicero or Demosthenes. Each word was an- 
alyzed separately. I found that no word was a dead thing. 
It came from a living soul and led back to a living soul. It 
had the highest kind of life. My teachers did not compare 
a trilobite with a second aorist, but if they had to choose 
they would have taken a human soul in preference to a 
petrified animalcule. If the second aorist were traced back to 
its etymology and first coinage, it would be shown to be the 
embodiment of some picture of the imagination, paleontologi- 
cal poetry, if my geologic friend will permit. The sounds of the 
second aorist are the records of a speech which Brugman 
would expand into a science. The form, if irregular, would 
give grounds to Curtius for a splendid theory of language. Its 
inflexion would be an introduction to the science of gram- 
mar, and after a hundred other advantages, which it would 
confer in Homer, Plato or Demosthenes, its language finally 
would be called upon to give a name to the rocky silhouette 
of a bug, our utterly extinct friend, the trilobite. 


To continue my teacher’s lesson in the sentence. After 
the complete analysis of the word, we were. ready to appre- 
hend its meaning. Cases, gender, number, person, mood, 
tense were all so many strokes of our mental rowing-ma- 
chines. We were learning the art of thinking clear-cut ideas. 
Then came discrimination in choosing the right word for 
translation. The mind still kept rowing. It chose; it tasted 
the fitness of thought and dress. Perhaps the idea was 
concrete or metaphorical, thereupon the imagination had to 
do some work to see the object depicted. Then when each 
idea was apprehended and visualized, the logical connection 
of ideas had to be affirmed or denied. We were asked to 
verify that affirmation or denial, and the faculty or function 
joined in the exercise. Again the sentence was shown to 
be an organic and integral portion of the paragraph. At 
this point inductive and deductive logic participated in the 
gymnastic training. Comprehension and sustained reason 
were tested by wider ramifications into the analysis of whole 
paragraphs, poems, speeches, plays. Nor was the ear 
neglected. The balancing of phrases and clauses, the variety 
of sounds, the ease and melodiousness of utterance, were 
taught to the ear. At every moment there was work for the 
faculties of the mind, not filling up simply of the memory. 
The powers of observation were drilled and made prompt by 
this continual cry of “Stop, Look and Listen.” 

And all this not in one language only. The speeches of 
Cicero, Demosthenes and Webster gave us the art of oratory; 
the epics of Homer, Virgil and Milton trained us in the ap- 
preciation and expression of the beautiful. Shakespeare illus- 
trated Sophocles, and Sophocles Shakespeare, and so of all 
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the others. We were subjected to a concentrated and unified 
exercise of all our faculties under the guidance of one master. 
We had something useful for every pupil, for every occupa- 
tion, for all time; we had faculties, which could act, we had 
power. 

Our teachers did not leave us here. They supplemented 
this staple teaching by the more austere logic of mathematics. 
They initiated us into history. They could not do much 
more, at first, than impart interesting facts to excite our 
curiosity and to extend our reading. When our powers were 
developed, we would take up.the philosophy of history. Our 
education for the high school and part of the college was 
chiefly artistic in scope. It was directed to make our faculties 
work effectively; but that once accomplished, then the various 
sciences, which had been perfected as means of education, 
were brought to bear upon us. Chemistry and physics, as- 
tronomy and geology, were introduced, not to make us 
scientists of this kind or that, but to equip us with a modicum 
of information necessary or useful to all. Finally came the 
crown of our education. We took up the study of philosophy. 
We got our bearings, looked back over our path and sys- 
tematized what information we had gained. We faced the 
huge task of making the atlas of all truth, and so we took 
our stand upon a sweeping eminence where we could see all 
truth from its first beginning to its uttermost limits. We 
divided its kingdoms and warred over its shifting territories 
and bounding lines. Then the great principles of truth and 
good, of beauty and virtue, were studied and appraised. 
Ethics, sociology, political economy, religion, science, all 
were touched on, not as specializations, not as smatterings, 
but mapped out and fitted into a general scheme and theory 
of knowledge. 

With that education, I am in general satisfied. Some of 
the students devoted themselves to teaching and have not 
learned much more of science and mathematics. Others 
have developed their sciences and dropped languages. Some 
may have let go from their lives the further prosecution of 
the studies they took up in school and college and may have 
left only an educated man’s information about them. Not 
one, however, has dropped, and he could not do so, the voice 
and pen, the imagination and brain, the reason and heart, 
which were given him by an education where language and 
the classics were a principal subject for the greater part of 
his course, supplemented by mathematics and history and 
crowned by philosophy. He was satisfied and cried, “Come, 
life, and see what you can make of me!” 

FrRANcis P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


What are Our Economic Problems? 


It is difficult to summarize our varied and _ perplexing 
economic problems within the space of a short article. Volumes 
would not suffice to deal with them exhaustively. Libraries 
have been written upon them without attaining a final 
solution. Yet it is not impossible to offer a general view of 
the field, to take a comprehensive glance at the manifold 
economic issues which to-day are so mightily whirling up 
the dust on this little planet of ours. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the picture we are to give is not meant to be 
typical of our entire social order, but only of the abuses which 
are to be remedied in order to make possible a true Christian 
Democracy. 

Our economic problems are part of the great Social Ques- 
tion, which is most complex and assumes different names ac- 
cording to its varying phases. We meet wtih it in the first place 
upon the land, wherever the railway or the middleman absorb 








the profit of the small farmer; whenever through the iniquitous 
extortion practised upon him his fruits are left to rot in the 
fields, and his cattle are excluded from the market, while in 
the large cities men are starving; wherever, in fine, changed 
conditions call for new adjustments or cooperation, and where 
the land is left untilled while towns are overcrowded with 
laborers; this we call the “Agrarian Problem.” 

We meet with it next in the industrial world, wherever labor 
is exploited by the wealthy employer, and its service is procured 
at the lowest wages, for the longest hours and amid the hardest 
conditions which competition and unemployment can force the 
toiler to accept, or else where the tables are turned and labor 
becomes unreasonable in its demands—this we call the “Labor 
Problem.” We face it in the large number of willing and 
able-bodied men in search for work where none is to be found, 
and where the tragic sign, “No Help Needed,” tells of many 
a heart-breaking scene of despondency and perhaps of despair, 
of bare homes and weeping women and children clamoring for 
bread, this we call the “Problem of the Unemployed.” We 
have it daily thrust upon our notice in the strikes and lock- 
outs; the sabotage, violence and labor litigations; the unfair 
advantages often taken by labor, as well as by capital, according 
as the scale inclines one way or another. Socialists call this 
the “Class Struggle.’ They claim it is essential to our present 
order. But as Catholics we know that it iss not ultimately the 
outcome of economic conditions. It is the result of modern 
irreligion. The theories of Socialism carried into effect would 
only help to make confusion worse confounded. 

We see it staring at us in the congested, squalid, malodorous, 
quarters where the poorest of the poor are hoveled, happy that 
unlike so many others they have at least a “home.” We see it 
in the dingy tenement and cabin, where at times an entire family 
possesses only a single room, where human beings live in stifling 
apartments that have not even a window looking out upon 
God’s free heaven, but only doors that open into still other 
apartments. This we call the “Housing Problem.” Greater per- 
haps than we may have ever imagined for ourselves is the army 
of those whose whole existence is described in the modern poet’s 
words: 

All life moving to one measure— 

Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life, and bread of labor, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow, 

Dearth for house-mate, dearth for neighbor. 


Yet, when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are there no crumbs to treasure? 


How appalling in size this army still remains, in spite of great 
improvement in labor conditions, becomes apparent with almost 
every strike. Frequently, no doubt, the reason for these unto- 
ward conditions is in absence of thrift and in unnecessary spend- 
ing above the income. Here again we are only face to face with 
another problem of our times. But genuine poverty is not want- 
ing, and to this too often is added absence of religion which 
might remove so much bitterness and make poverty meritorious 
for heaven. Who, moreover, can tell the story of the poor girls 
and women sustaining life upon their paltry earning, and striving 
perhaps to support with it a little sister or brother, a mother 
or a bed-ridden father. We are here in close touch with the 
most trying phase of the “Problem of the High Cost of Living.” 

We are still far, however, from having exhausted the list of 
our economic evils. There is no need of describing in 
detail the problem of the unnecessary Sunday labor, carried 
on in many of our industries; the seven-day labor where shifts 
of men could readily be used; the long hours which often 
through sheer fatigue end in industrial accidents; the dreadful 
occupational diseases which could be lessened or avoided at 
the cost of a little reduction of unholy dividends. Above all 
there are the child and woman problems in the industry of our 
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day, with their endless complications and the frequent abuses 
they suggest; and lastly, to proceed no further here, there 
remains the all-important problem of social legislation. The 
abuses in our system of trusts and the abominations of selfish 
monopolies will fall under this last heading. 

Another menace of our times, both of a social and economic 
nature, are the lives of the idle rich who are wasting their 
existence in a round of vapid pleasures and vulgar display, 
expending on their pampered lapdogs and other even more 
unworthy objects the time that should be devoted to charity, 
prayer and good works. We call it the “Problem of the Idle 
Rich.” They are rotting in luxury and ease, while poor starved 
creatures in dark attics are perhaps working at the finery that 
is to deck their sinful bodies. They are feeding the fires of 
revolution in the hearts of the masses, and are heaping up for 
themselves a fearful retribution in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties which were given them for aiding their neighbor. “Then 
shall He say to them also that shall be on His left hand: De- 
part from Me you cursed, into everlasting fire which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was hungry, 
and you gave Me not to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave Me 
not to drink. I was a stranger and you took Me not in; naked, 
and you covered Me not; sick and in prison, and you did not 


visit me. .. . Amen I say to you, as long as you did it not to 
one of these least, neither did you do it to Me.” (Matth. XXV: 
41 sqq.) 


There are in fine the many economic phases of the great 
woman problem. Some of these are intimately connected with 
the evils already enumerated. Others are due to a false idea 
of equality and independence. If woman sets aside her modesty, 
as many openly advocate; if woman loses her domestic affection, 
her religious instincts and devotion, her womanliness; if she 
no longer recognizes her true ideal in the Mother of God, 
whose soul was wrapped in her Child and Saviour, and whose 
heart was obedient to Joseph her husband, then paganism has 
returned and the deluge is upon us. 

We have pictured exclusively the dark side of existing condi- 
tions. It would be pessimistic, as we ‘have stated in the begin- 
ning, to hint that such is the entire present order. To portray 
only the extreme abuses of our industrial, and economic condi- 
tions, and to generalize from these is as unjust as it is revolu- 
tionary. Unfortunately it is a method only too common in our 
day. We find it adopted in every Socialist organ. There is no 
reason for despair, such as Socialism is preaching; but there 
is reason for strong, earnest Christian endeavor. Catholics must 
face squarely, but without Socialistic exaggeration, the real 
economic evils of our time, in order that they may be able to 
cooperate fearlessly and zealously for the common good. Their 
ultimate aim must be that Christian Democracy so eloquently 
described in the Encyclicals of our Holy Pontiffs, Leo XIII and 
Pius X. To labor for the accomplishment of God’s will, to 
propagate His Kingdom upon earth, to restore all things in 
Christ are the ideals set before them. It is right that Catholics 
should lead in the social regeneration of the world. It can 
never be finally accomplished except through the influence of 
the Church and the power of her Sacraments. . &. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Last winter a series of moving pictures representing a 
repulsive phase of social degradation was very properly sup- 
pressed by the New York police. Thereupon the film corpo- 
ration set up the usual cry that the police had intervened to 
forbid a performance which taught a high moral lesson, and 
in support of their plea adduced the testimony of a promi- 
nent social worker. So hot was the zeal of this person—a 
lady, by the way—that at the cost of much labor she suc- 
ceeded in inducing a number of women to follow her example 





in indorsing this modern morality play in pictures. This. 
looked like self-sacrificing devotion to an ideal; but the real 
inwardness of things was revealed last week when this apostle 
of morality sued the film company for $1,000 for professional 
services. In filing her suit she says quite plainly that her 
work in behalf of this vile play was undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of the defendant, but in an interview she claims that her 
efforts to save the play were made on principle. This lady, 
comments the New York Tribune editorially, was 

one of the stanchest upholders of the morality and uplift- 

ing qualities of the film. She now says that some of her 

efforts were for principle, but others for pelf—that is, for 
her fee. Among these were the writing of letters to news- 
papers and to personal friends whose indorsement would 
have been helpful, escorting working girls to see the pic- 
tures and spending an afternoon with Mayor Mitchel to 
get him to testify in the film’s favor. The general public 

did not know she was under retainer then. 

The lady seems to find it easy to discriminate betweem 
the services she gave to the uplift and those for which 
she expected to be paid. Most people will find it hard. 
When Lemuel Ely Quigg hired lawyers to influence public 
opinion on traction matters and legislative affairs and 
kept it secret that they were working for pay, he called 
it “acceleration of public opinion.” Mrs. Boissevain ad- 
mits having been an accelerator in much the same fashion. 
She will find it hard hereafter to make people believe 
that her opinions are not the result of retainers because 
of her unfortunate combination of business and the uplift 
in this instance. 

The public should take note of this incident for further use. 
It is a splendid illustration of the nature of the reform for 
which some feminists are clamoring. 

The attempt to effect social reform by publicity is like 
trying to cure a cancer by advertising the symptoms in a 
daily paper. The patient knows his affliction. So does the 
physician. What is wanted is not publicity but a remedy, 
and this, publicity does not afford. So, too, society knows, 
knows well, that it is afflicted with the cancer of immorality. 
Apparently some of our social reformers think that the press 
agent is to remove it. Do away with the “conspiracy of 
silence”: picture vice as it is, vice in action, vice in its dis- 
astrous results to the individual and to the community, and all 
will be well. But this is merely advertising the evil, not 
applying a remedy. If knowledge is the cure-all, these social 
workers should advise companionship with criminals and not 
exclude even a laboratory course in evil living. It can not 
be too strongly stated that the uplift movement which con- 
sists in the public picturing of vice is worse than useless. It 
is positively demoralizing. Exhibits such as that condemned 
by the New York authorities make vice familiar to thousands 
who otherwise would know nothing about its repulsive de- 
tails. On the other hand, our moral strays find such exhibits 
enjoyable. No sensible man believes that a play or a book 
which is nine parts an alluring call to man’s baser passions 
and one part dull moral, can be an agent of réform. It is not 
cynical to say that men are prone to evil rather than to good, 
readier to yield to passion than to practise penance. It is only 
the statement of a fact in human nature—and a warning. 

The malodorous Menace recently fell on hard lines in New 
Zealand and was excluded from the mails. The following 
paragraphs from the Wellington Evening Post tell of the 
activity of the Catholic Federation of that country which is 
blessed in having public officials who refuse to allow the 
postal service to become an agent for the dissemination of 
obscene and blasphemous publications: 

An active campaign has been undertaken by the Catho- 
lic Federation of New Zealand against the circulation of 
literature which tends to undermine good morals or which 


assails religious faith. An official of the Federation, in an 
explanation of its activities in connection wth the censor- 
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ship of books (says the New Zealand Herald), stated that 
recently the Dominion executive initiated a policy of op- 
pression toward literature by which attacks were made 
upon the Catholic religion. A few days ago advice 
was received from the Postmaster-General that he had 
decided the post office should no longer be made the 
means for distributing an American journal concerning 
which representations were made to him by the Federa- 
tion. Copies of this publication came into the possession 
of Federation officers some time ago, and they learned 
that large numbers of the journal were being regularly 
sent into the Dominion and distributed by post to per- 
sons without consideration of their creeds. It not only 
contained attacks upon the Catholic Church, but was dis- 
gustingly immoral in tone. A similar publication, regard- 
ed by the Federation as obscene and blasphemous, is still 
coming into the country and being circulated promiscu- 
ously through the mails. It is now the subject of cor- 
respondence with the Postmaster-General. 

It was explained that neither of these periodical publi- 
cations was handled by booksellers, but copies were 
posted to people without any charge being made for them. 


Hearing of this action, an excited patriot wrote to ask if 
we were getting back to the days of Torquemada, when men 
might be persecuted for their religious opinions, ending with 
the thrilling appeal: 


Wake up, ye lovers of freedom, and demand an explana- 
tion from a Government which has dared to censor litera- 
ture because of the religious sentiments expressed therein. 


The lovers of freedom were deaf or on a journey, and no 
one demanded an explanation why the Government had dared 
to exclude this obscene sheet from the mails. However, a 
reporter for the Post interviewed the Postmaster-General, 
the Hon. R. Heaton Rhodes, and that gentleman thus stated 
the grounds of his action: 


I knew nothing whatever of the religious views held 
by the paper referred to, nor did I read any of the ordi- 
nary letterpress, as nothing in the body of the newspaper 
was marked for my perusal. Certain advertisements to 
women were marked, and I read them. My attention was 
called to section 28 of the Post and Telegraph Act. Under 
the powers given to me by that section, subsection (e), 
and acting on the advice of my officers that it was custom- 
ary for the Postmaster-General to take action, I did so. 
The question of religion never for one moment entered 
into my consideration of the matter. 


Mr. Rhodes is quite right. Religion does not enter the 
matter at all. Even Baron Munchausen would not dare call 
the Menace or similar publications, “religious literature.” Men 
not blinded by bitter hatred of all things Catholic, recognize 
it simply as a vehicle for the spread of obscenity. 


At the Governors’ Conference held in Richmond in Febru- 
ary of last year, Governor Blease of South Carolina spoke 
the following brave words: 


There is one question in which South Carolina stands 

alone and in which, in my opinion, she is superior to all 
the States of the American Union. Written in her funda- 
mental law by a constitutional convention composed of 
men of both races in 1868, and even more emphatically in 
1895 by the white people of the State are the words, “No 
divorce from the bonds of matrimony shall ever be 
granted.” It may be a hardship in some cases, but the 
only correct rule is that given us by biblical injunction, 
and followed by South Carolina when she says, “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
This, I say, may be a hardship in some cases, but it is 
better, far better, that in a few instances some good 
woman may suffer, than to lay down a law which would 
bring, and to-day is bringing, into disrepute the solemn 
bonds of matrimony sanctioned by a divine power. 


Outside the Catholic Church Governor Blease will not find 


many to agree with him. The modern world seems to take 


it for granted that divorce is necessary, and that the woes 








of the individual must be redressed even if public morality 
suffers thereby. Yet here and there one finds indications that 
the general public, realizing the disastrous effects of divorce, 
is trying to check them. Such an indication is furnished by 
the establishment of a new Court in Chicago, which is spoken 
of as follows: 


The Chicago Divorce Prevention Bureau of the Munici- 
pal Court opened its doors to-day as the first branch 
of a court. created solely to fight the divorce evil. The 
Divorce Prevention Bureau is part of the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations. “Don’t apply for a divorce until you 
have consulted Judge Torrison in the prevention bureau,” 
is the advice given to all seeking relief in the Domestic 
Relations Court. 

“In many instances a frank discussion will make great 
woes seem temporary vexations,” said Judge Torrison. 
“My assistants and I will welcome all who feel that they 
are at the parting of the ways. I have seen many cases 
where friendly counsel and a sober view of the future 
might have brought about a new understanding.” 


This, of course, is to be welcomed. But it is futile to ex- 
pect that this vile growth upon our national life can be re- 
moved by the passing of new laws and the establishment of 
new courts. As Gladstone once said, men can not be legis- 
lated into goodness. Law can only prevent the exterior 
manifestation of evil, cut off its occasions, and punish the 
evildoer. It can not change a man’s principles nor prevent 
him from acting upon them. Divorce will disappear only 
when men and women no longer want it. And our boys and 
girls, growing up without religious education and without 
principles of morality founded on religious conviction, are 
precisely those who, within a few years, will be seeking such 
relief from their matrimonial difficulties as a divorce court 
can offer. The remedy is not more legislation, but more 
religion. 


That we have a Seminary for the Foreign Missions is one of 
the surest signs of the Church’s advance in this country. Until 
quite recently the Church in America was the field of missionary 
endeavor for zealous priests of other lands; now we ourselves 
are preparing to send laborers to foreign missions. The diocese 
of Providence has lately donated a burse ($5,000) to the Ameri- 
can Foreign Missionary Society Seminary at Ossining, N. Y. This 
sum will be invested and the proceeds applied to the training of 
a missionary priest. It is hoped that other dioceses may find it 
possible to follow the example of Providence. A foreign mis- 
sionary from every diocese in the country would surely bring a 
rich harvest of blessings to the Church. 


Father Edward Ignatius Purbrick, a distinguished English 
Jesuit, died July 18, at Manchester, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. He was received into the Church in 1850, while an 
undergraduate at Oxford, and entered the Society the following 
year. He studied in Rome, was ordained in 1864, and while 
Rector of Stonyhurst from 1869 to 1879, he greatly enlarged 
and beautified the college and made it widely known. Father 
Purbrick governed the English province for eight years, and 
during seven was tertian instructor there. Many American 
Jesuits also will deeply regret the death of Father Purbrick, for 
while he was at the head of the Maryland-New York province 
from 1897 to 1900, his fatherly kindness endeared him to all. 
He returned to the United States six years later to be instructor 
of tertians at Poughkeepsie, where he had built a new novitiate. 
Father Purbrick once went as visitor to the Canada Mission. He 
was the author of “May Papers,” of a number of published ser- 
mons, and contributed to various periodicals. Father Purbrick 
was a priest of such holiness, culture and amiability that those 
on either side of the Atlantic who came under his influence 
will cherish his memory as long as they live. 
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